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Modern Language Notes 


Volume LXI NOVEMBER, 1941 Number 7 


QUELQUES ASPECTS DEMOCRATIQUES DE LA 
PHILOSOPHIE DE MONTAIGNE 


Rémy de Gourmont voyait dans le cours de histoire de nom- 
breuses dissociations d’idées. I] semble que nous assistions 4 ’heure 
actuelle & un phénoméne de cette sorte. En effet, plusieurs 
écrivains du vingtiéme siécle établissent une distinction entre deux 
idées que l’époque précédente associait étroitement, entre le libé- 
ralisme, qui se définit généralement comme un systéme politique, et 
la démocratie, ensemble de bienfaits pour le plus grand nombre qui, 
a premiére vue, semblerait découler naturellement de ce systéme.* 
Ce travail a pour but d’établir cette distinction que Montaigne, 
tout en n’étant pas libéral, tout en faisant résider l’autorité soit 
dans le prince soit dans une aristocratie, est démocrate. On trouve 
dans sa philosophie non le systéme mais l’esprit de la démocratie 
dans son triple aspect, social, culturel et économique, de sorte que 
Yon peut dire qu’une aristocratie imbue de l’esprit de Montaigne 
respecterait la personnalité du peuple et ne s’opposerait pas aux 
réformes en faveur de la majorité des citoyens. Cette philosophie 
créerait dans l’aristocratie un état d’esprit qui en rendrait ’existence 
possible et acceptable sous un régime général de démocratie. Ainsi 
se trouverait résolu le probléme de l’aristocratie dans la démocratie _ 
et par 14 il convient, croyons-nous, de faire ressortir l’actualité de 
Montaigne. En effet, les exigences de l’époque contemporaine 
obligent souvent le public 4 remettre la décision dans les affaires 


2 Cf. “ Liquidation du Dix-huitiéme siécle” dans Occident, no. 1, vol. 1, 
mars 1940, par Bernard Fay; Ramon Fernandez fait vigoureusement 
ressortir comment les libéraux du 19éme siécle, s’ils admettaient 1’évolution 
politique refusaient d’admettre l’évolution économique ou celle des classes, 
“Double France,” R. Paris, le sept. 1939; enfin John Charpentier dit dans 
son Voltaire, 1938, p. 275, “Il est libéral done pas démocrate.” 
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de l’état au chef et 4 ses collaborateurs, il importe d’autant plus 
que le public se préoccupe des vues générales du chef et de ses 
conseillers et se demande quelle peut-étre raisonnablement l’attitude 
de V’aristocratie 4 son égard. 

Le point de vue de Montaigne avant 1576 4 l’égard du peuple 
est incertain et plutot hostile, mais en 1576, se manifeste un change- 
ment parce que Montaigne attache plus d’importance 4 l’héroisme, 
vertu qui se trouve dans toutes les classes, qu’a la prise de conscience 
de soi-méme. Montaigne en 1576 ou avant estime que le peuple 
est cette partie de la nation qui ne sait pas ce qu’elle veut, qui 
ainsi ne sait pas ce qu’elle croit ou doit croire et qui est le jouet 
des fluctuations de son humeur. Le peuple, selon lui, accepte facile- 
ment le premier raisonnement entendu.? I] a de la commisération, 
ce qui est seulement l’effet de la facilité,? mais il est cruel aussi 
parce qu’il a peur, tout en éprouvant le besoin de dominer: 


Cette canaille du vulgaire s’aguerrit et se gendarme Aa s’ensanglanter 
iusques aux coudes, et deschiqueter un corps 4 ses pieds, n’ayant ressenti- 
ment d’aultre vaillance comme les chiens couards, qui deschirent en la 
maison et mordent les peaux des bestes sauvages qu’ils n’ont osé attaquer 
aux champs.‘ 


Cependant un passage qu’il est difficile de dater contredit celui qui 
précéde, ou du moins révéle de l’incertitude: 


Considérant le pauvre mendiant 4 ma porte, souvent plus enjoué et plus 
sain que moy ... ie me resouls ayseement de n’entrer en effroy de ce 
qu’un moindre que moy prend avecques telle patience; et ne veulx croire 
que la bassesse de l’entendement puisse plus que la vigueur ou que les 
effects du discours ne puissent arriver aux effects de l’accoustumance.® 


Le peuple est crédule, léger et cruel, semble croire l’écrivain, du fait 
qu’il ne prend pas conscience de lui-méme. Son oubli de la mort 


2 Montaigne, Hssais, édition de Pierre Villey, tome 1, livre 1, chapitre 
xxvii, page 229, A, et t. 1, 1, xviii, p. 92,A. Toutes les citations de 
Montaigne dans cet article se rapportent a cette édition. Les lettres 
majuscules ABC (d’aprés Villey, tome 1, page xii) correspondent aux 
éditions de 1580, 1588, 1595 mais surtout datent l’idée & l’exclusion des 
considérations de style. La date sera ajoutée lorsque l’éditeur dit quand 
la principale partie de l’article a été écrite. 

*T. 1,1, 1, p. 7, A. 

*T. 2, 1, xxvii, p. 487, A. 

5 T. 1, 1, xxxix, p. 313. La composition par sentences en mosaique porte 
V’éditeur & croire que le chapitre xxxix est de 1572. 
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serait grossier.® I] l’impatiente aussi, car il “ne se sent point... 
ne se iuge point . . . laisse la plupart de ses facultés naturelles 
oysifves.” * Cette hostilité envers le peuple est-elle fonciére? Il 
faudrait pour répondre a cette question pouvoir dire quelle impor- 
tance Montaigne attachait déja en 1572 a la prise de conscience. 
L’écrivain, en un passage qui parait étre de 1576, se montre 
sceptique sur sa valeur puisque, selon lui, lorsqu’il s’agit de la force 
d’ame, “1a philosophie, au bout de ses préceptes, nous renvoie aux 
exemples d’un athléte et d’un muletier.”* ‘Les vues de Montaigne 
enfin viennent 4 paraitre moins incertaines ou contradictoires si 
Yon observe que, selon lui, et sur ce point il ne variera pas, la force 
d’ame, plutdt que la prise de conscience, est caractéristique de 
Varistocratie. La prise de conscience est d’une valeur incertaine 
comme nous venons de voir, ou bien elle est 4 ses yeux une valeur 
esthétique plutét qu’une valeur morale et absolue. Il faut souligner 
Vimportance des paroles qui suivent: 

[La doctrine . . . tient rang entre les choses nécessaires & la vie, comme 
la gloire, la noblesse, la dignité] [ou pour le plus, comme la beauté, la 
richesse] [et telles autres qualitez qui y servent voirement mais de loing 
et un peu plus par fantaisie que par nature].° 


Le dernier fragment entre parenthéses semble déja de la période 
sceptique de 1576 et le sens en est renforcé plus tard par l’addition, 
“comme la beauté.” En plus de tout cela s’agit-il bien de moins 
fortunés, lorsque Montaigne dans les exemples précédents condamne 
le peuple? Deux passages ci-dessus qui paraissent de 1572 indi- 
quent que oui dans une mesure seulement bien relative. Déja 
Varistocratie, selon Montaigne, déborde le cadre des classes; elle est 
surtout affaire d’individus. I] dit bien avec Plutarque “qu’il y a 
plus de distance de tel & tel homme qu’il n’y en a de tel homme 4 
telle beste,” cependant il s’agit non pas de la richesse ni du savoir 
mais, comme il a pris soin de dire, “de la suffisance de ’’ime et 
qualitez internes.” *° Alors, comme il fera plus tard, il insiste qu’il 
faut juger non par classes mais par individus et se demander quelle 


*T. 1, 1, xx, p. 103, A, environ 1572. 
7™T. 2, 1, xii, p. 232, A, env. 1576 (Villey, p. 193). 
*T. 2, m, xii, p. 217, A. 
*°T. 2, m, xii, p. 212. Le premier fragment porte A, le second C, le 
troisiéme A. 

20T. 1, 1, xlii, p. 275, A. La composition en forme de mosaique porte 
Villey 4 croire que le chapitre xlii date de 1572. 
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ame a un homme, si elle est “ riche du sien” et brave, car “ Si nous 
considérons un paisan et un roy, un noble et un vilain, un magistrat 
et un homme privé, un riche et un pauvre, il se presente soudain a 
nos yeulx une extreme disparité, qui ne sont differents, par maniére 
de dire qu’en leur chausses.” 78 

L’attitude de Montaigne autour de 1588, tout a la fin de sa vie, 
révéle surtout que ses sentiments sont devenus plus chaleureux 4 
Pégard du peuple. D’autre part, son opinion que Il’aristocratie 
dépasse le cadre des classes se précise. Les humbles, qui ne con- 
naissent ni Aristote ni Caton et qui n’ont pas le souci d’affermir leur 
caractére sont naturellement énergiques. Son jardinier a peut-étre 
enterré son pére ou son fils ce matin et il travaille en ce moment 
comme si de rien n’était. Le peuple adoucit jusqu’au nom des 
maladies et, dans son langage, la phtisie devient la toux.!* Il 
posséde force d’Ame, joie, enjouement et santé.’* Plus remarquable 
méme, Montaigne voit les marchands, les juges de village, les 
artisans aller de pair avec la noblesse pour la vaillance et la science 
militaire."* Puisqu’il est question de constance, de bravoure, de 
richesse d’Ame, Montaigne croit que l’on se développe également ot 
qu’on soit placé dans la société: “On attache aussi bien toute la 
philosophie 4 une vie populaire et privée, qu’a une vie de plus riche 
estoffe: chaque homme porte la forme entiere de humaine con- 
dition.” 7° A ce stade Montaigne n’a pas d’effort 4 faire pour aller 
vers le peuple. I] s’en trouve naturellement tout prés; il est comme 
de plein pied avec lui; les autres lui tournent le dos mais l’accueil 
du peuple est toujours aimable. Un sentiment assez complexe, ou 
le souci du bien-étre d’autrui parait entrer pour une assez grande 
part, l’attache au peuple: “ je m’addonne volontiers aux petits, soit 
pour ce qu’il y a plus de gloire, soit par naturelle compassion, qui 
peult infiniment en moy.”*® Enfin il préférerait ressembler a bien 
des artisans et 4 bien des laboureurs sages et heureux plutét qu’a 
des personnages haut placés.'* 

Nous venons de voir comment Montaigne examine en moraliste la 
société. Son point de vue pourtant est plutét celui de Vartiste. Il 
semblerait que par position le moraliste soit de tendences aristo- 
cratiques, car il lui faut montrer le meilleur, au lieu que l’artiste est 


11'T, 1, 1, xlii, p. 331, A. 
12 T, 3, m1, xii, p. 345, B. 18 T, 3, I, ii, p. 27, B. 

18 T, 1, 1, xviii, p. 94, C. 1° T. 3, III, xiii, p. 428, B. 
14 T, 2, II, xvii, p. 428-429, C. 17 T, 2, 1, xii, p. 212, B. 
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démocrate. Les différentes formes de la vie réjouissent l’artiste 
aussi bien par leur variété que par leur beauté et donc il n’éprouve 
pas un besoin trés vif de hiérarchiser. Tel est Montaigne qui essaie, 
par l’imagination, de vivre toutes les vies: 


Ien croy ayseement des choses diverses & moy. Pour me sentir engagé a 
une forme, ie n’y oblige pas le monde, comme chascun faict, et croy et 
congoy mille contraires fagons de vie; et au rebours du commun, receoy 
plus facilement la difference que la ressemblance en nous.?* 


Montaigne prise particuliérement la spontanéité et sil a pu 
tergiverser parfois sur sa valeur quand il s’est agi de l’énergie 
morale, il n’hésite pas en ce qui concerne l’art. I] n’a jamais cru 
en matiére d’art que le travail individuel confére une noblesse 
additionnelle et nous fasse mieux saisir les différents aspects de 
la nature: 


La vanité de nostre presumption faict que nous aymons mieulx debvoir & 
nos forces, qu’a sa libéralité (de la nature), nostre suffisance ... ie 
priseroy, bien autant des graces toutes miennes et naifves, que celles que 
i’aurois esté mendier et quester de l’apprentissage.’® 


En conformité avec ce principe il proclame l’égalité de art du 
folk-lore et de l’art conscient: rien n’est sauvage, a l’en croire, 
dans les productions de la nature et il cite un proverbe gascon pour 
appuyer son assertion,”° ou bien il conclut de la maniére suivante 
sur les villanelles de Gascogne et sur les chansons de peuples 
primitifs : 

La poésie populaire et purement naturelle a des naifvety et graces, par ou 
elle se compare 4 la principale beaulté de la poésie parfaite selon l’art.** 


La pensée de Montaigne lorsqu’il parle de l’éloquence populaire 
se montre 4 la fois plus en détail et plus absolue que lorsqu’il traite 
de art du folk-lore: 


Nous n’apercevons les graces que poinctues, bouffies et enflees d’artifice: 
celles qui content soubs la naifveté et la simplicité, eschappent ayseement & 
une vue grossiere comme est la nostre.?? 


18 T, 1, 1, xxxvii, p. 295, A, C. Probablement 1572. 
19 T, 2, 1, xii, p. 175, A. 

20 T. 1, 1, xxv, p. 175, C. 

1 T. 1, 1, liv, p. 398, C. 

2 T. 3, m1, xii, p. 340, B. Seconde moitié de 1585. 
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Il cherche avec soin la véritable éloquence populaire pour la trouver 
chez les paysans. I] n’enverrait pas son fils apprendre l’éloquence 
chez les professionels de la parole parce que leurs discussions offrent 
& peine moins de futilité et de désordre que celles des harengers.”* 
Son fils se formerait beaucoup mieux, au hasard de la vie et des 
fréquentations de tavernes, tellement, aux yeux de Montaigne, 
Pécole tend 4 faire perdre le sens de la nature et de l’art qui sont 
bien prés de se confondre. Le véritable habile, selon lui, reste du 
peuple. La véritable éloquence se confond avec le langage du 
peuple, pour le fond aussi bien que pour la forme. 


Socrates faict mouvoir son 4me d’un mouvement naturel et commun; ainsi 
dict un paisan, ainsi dict une femme.** 


La philosophie de Montaigne indique la solution d’un probléme 
actuel que Lucien Romier énonce en ces termes: 
Une aristocratie peut-elle vivre, agir et se développer sous un régime 
général de démocratie, sans qu’il en résulte un conflit? C’est trés certain 
du moment qu’on sépare la notion de privilége de l’idée d’aristocratie. 
Il est de méme certain que le régime démocratique, privé de supports 
d’autorité et reposant sur des principes de caractére moral ou abstrait, a 
besoin plus que n’importe quel autre régime du soutien d’une aristocratie 
idéaliste et désintéressée.*5 


Montaigne “ sépare la notion de privilége de l’idée d’aristocratie.” 
Il se prononce aussi sur une question qui implique celle de la 
rétribution du travail et 4 ce sujet ses idées s’apparentent A celles 
d’Eugéne Dabit. On doit rappeler ici que l’écrivain met au sommet 
de sa hiérarchie sociale les émes héroiques qui ont voulu pratiquer la 
pauvreté volontaire. En effet, dépassant sa propre sagesse de 
désintéressement relatif, Montaigne montre le chemin 4 ceux qui 
veulent atteindre une plus grande excellence en leur désignant dans 
le passé les philosophes qui ont été possédés de la plus haute 
ambition. Ces philosophes ne se sont pas contentés d’étre pauvres 
en esprit, “d’attendre 4 couvert et en repos les rigueurs de la 
fortune,” ils ont voulu vivre la vie du peuple. Ils ont recherché 
la pauvreté volontaire et le labeur, “de peur que la fortune ne les 
surprinst inexperimentez et noulveaux au combat.” 7° Le gouverne- 


23 T. 3, 111, viii, p. 190, B. Environ 1586. 

%*T. 3, m1, xii, p. 340, B. Seconde moitié de 1585. 

26 “ Réhabilitation des formules aristocratiques,” Anthologie des essayistes 
frangais. Paris, Kra, 1929, p. 273. 

2° Montaigne, t. 2, 0, vi, p. 55, A. Entre 1571 et 1574. 
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ment ou le prince doit posséder la méme pauvreté d’esprit que 
Pélite dont il vient d’étre question, et pratiquer la plus grande 
frugalité. Quiconque commande ne devrait pas exiger pour cela 
un niveau de vie plus élevé: 

La liberalité mesme n’est pas bien en son lustre en main souveraine; les 


privez y ont plus de droit; car & le prendre exactement, un roy n’a rien 
proprement sien; il se doibt soy mesme 4 aultruy.?” 


L’écrivain déplore aussi que les lois soient souvent dues 4 des 
gens qui manquent 4 la justice par crainte d’amener davantage 
d’égalité.* Pour lui-méme il est sceptique sur la nécessité du 
besoin d’acquérir. Il] se contente de peu pour le présent; avoir de 
quoi subvenir aux besoins pressants et ordinaires lui suffit. Il 
n’entend pas non plus se préoccuper beaucoup d’assurer sa sécurité 
matérielle dans l’avenir, car le destin, juge-t-il, de toute facon 
renverse les prévisions.”® Enfin il est d’avis que le travail du 
peuple n’est pas tellement différent en dignité du sien propre. 
Quiconque écrit pour un cercle attache facilement un peu trop 
d’importance 4 ce qu’il publie; nous ne trouvons rien de semblable 
chez Montaigne, enfermé dans sa bibliothéque. Ceux de son 
entourage attribuent son ignorance des choses agricoles au dédain 
et au désir d’exceller dans une science plus haute; Montaigne se 
récrie: “il me font mourir.”*° Et il ajoute: “Je m/’aimerois 
mieux bon escuyer que bon logitien.” Vendre et entretenir des 
relations douces et justes avec les siens est aussi difficile que d’étre 
soldat, diplomate ou magistrat.*  Ainsi auteur n’a pas cru au 
travail noble. On, peut dire qu’é tout prendre Montaigne reconnait 
aux classes non privilégiées un art de vivre, de sentir et de s’ex- 
primer qu’il admet non seulement comme légitime mais pour lequel 
il marque souvent de la préférence. Une aristocratie qui aurait 
présente 4 l’esprit la lecon qui se dégage de son ceuvre ne créerait 
pas chez le peuple une fausse honte pour la maniére dont il 
s’exprime et ne mériterait pas le reproche de Barrés: “ Les pauvres, 
quelles victimes! On leur a pris la culture et, en retour, on leur 
montre la civilisation dans un lointain inaccessible.” ** Proprié- 


27 T. 3, 11, vi, p. 157 et 158. 1586-1587. 

%* T. 3, 11, xiii, p. 389-390, B, C. 1587. 

2 T. 1, 1, xiv, p. 80, B, C. 

%0'T. 3, 11, ix, p. 224-225, B, C. Entre 1586 et 1588. 
*1'T, 3, 11, ii, p. 32, B. 1586. 

82 Amori et Dolori Sacrum, 1921, p. 2. 
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taire avec humour, Montaigne a séparé la notion de privilége de 
Vidée d’aristocratie. En parlant du peuple il a trouvé des accents 
empreints d’une tendresse que l’on distingue seulement chez quel- 
ques écrivains: La Fontaine, Bossuet, Barrés.** I] s’agit en effet 
de bien autre chose que d’aller au peuple et de s’occuper de son 
bien-€tre comme ont pu le faire ceux que Péguy a appelés “les 
touristes de la misére.” I] s’agit d’établir avec lui des rapports 
humains et c’est ce qu’a fait Montaigne. 


JEAN DAVID 
University of Washington 


MALHERBE, SAINT-GELAYS, TABOUROT, THEOPHILE, 
AND THE JARDIN DES MUSES 


1. Seventeenth- and eighteenth-century anthologies are infested 
with false ascriptions, and little or no reliance can be placed on 
their attributions to authors of an earlier period if other evidence 
is wanting. At the same time it is often difficult to find positive 
proof that a given attribution is mistaken, especially in the case of 
literary trifles, so that a modern editor may feel obliged to fill an 
appendix with pieces which he is morally certain his author never 
wrote. Thus M. Jacques Lavaud in his recent critical edition of 
Malherbe’s poems?’ prints among ‘ poésies attribuées 4 Malherbe ’ 
the following verses ascribed to the poet in the Jardin des Muses 
(1642 or 1643) : 


** Pas plus chez Barrés que chez Montaigne il ne s’agit d’humilité, 
question qui probablement obligerait & sortir de la littérature pour entrer 
dans la théologie. Il est seulement dit que ces écrivains ont percu les 
mémes réalités que le peuple et se sont trouvés en communion avec lui. On 
peut détacher 4 titre d’exemple chez Barrés; op.cit., p. 172, Elizabeth 
Hohenstaufen: “Certains hommes me sont aussi agréables que les arbres 
ou la mer. Je pense aux pécheurs des cétes, aux paysans et aux fous de 
village.” Dans Le Jardin de Bérénice, p. 50, Bérénice ou Petite Secousse 
n’aime pas les triomphants: “Je félicitai Petite Secousse d’avoir choisi 
précisément l’ane et le canard, pauvres compagnons, l’ordinaire sevrés 
de caresses et méme de confortable . . . Leur volonté amortie de brouillards, 
leur entétement de besogneux, elle comprenait tout cela sans dédain ni 
répugnance .. . Ma Bérénice comme vous étes prés de mon ceur.” 

1 Les Poésies de M. de Malherbe, Paris (E. Droz), 1937, 2.305. 
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THE JARDIN DES MUSES 


INSCRIPTION POUR UNE FONTAINE 
Je pense, 6 luisante et belle eau, 
Que jadis les Graces dansérent 
Dessus ton bord et y laissérent 
Tout ce qu’on y voit de plus beau. 


Lavaud comments: ‘ Laissés de cdté par Ménage, absolument 
inconnus par ailleurs, rien ne laisse supposer que [ces vers] soient 
authentiques.’ Something very like them, however, is known else- 
where, since they are derived, with some little modification, from 
the following epigram in the Touches of Etienne Tabourot: ? 


SUR UNE FONTAINE DES GRACES 
Je pense, 6 belle et claire eau, 
Que les Graces se laverent 
Dedans toy, puis y laisserent 
Ce qui est en toy de beau. 


The epigram is a translation from the Greek Anthology (A. P. 
9.607), a source which supplied Tabourot with some two hundred 
and seventy-five of his ‘ touches.’ No doubt the rifacimento is an 
improvement on Tabourot,® but it is not at all likely to have been 
the work of Malherbe, while there is some chance of its having 
been made by the collector of the Jardin des Muses, Pierre Guille- 
baud.* He, at all events, had been reading the Touches, since he 
included in his anthology ten extracts from this source, duly 
assigned to Tabourot (Des Accords).5 Several of these also are in 
a more or less altered text.® 


2 Les Touches du seigneur des Accords, Paris (Richer), 1585, 2.41. I use 
the ‘ Raretés Bibliographiques’ reprint, Brussels, 1863. 

* Apart from the verbal agreements and the rhymes, the following con- 
sideration proves that we have to do with a reworking of Tabourot, and 
not with an independent imitation of the Greek original. This original 
celebrates a bath, for which Tabourot has substituted a fountain, retain- 
ing, however, the notion that the Graces bathed therein. The reviser knew 
nothing of the Greek, probably thought it odd that the Graces (as dis- 
tinguished from nymphs) should bathe in a fountain, and hence made 
them dance, more deeorously, upon the margin. 

*On Guillebaud see Niceron, Mém. 19.137, where he is noticed as a 
careless compiler. Another anthology, the Hortus Epitaphiorum (1648) 
is credited to him by Niceron, a fact that seems to have escaped 
Lachévre. 

* Since the Jardin des Muses is not accessible to me, I depend on the 
description by Fr. Lachévre, Bibliographie des recueils collectifs (1597- 
1700), Paris, 1903, 2.13-16, 484. 

* This statement is founded only on the initial words of the epigrams as 
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2. Depending on an ascription made in the same Jardin des 
Muses, Molinier included in his book on Saint-Gelays the follow- 
ing epigram (also from the Greek Anthology, A. P. 11.251) :7 


Les TROIS SOURDS 
Un sourd fit un sourd assigner 
Devant un sourd dans un village, 
Puis s’en vint son droict entonner: 
La demande estoit d’un fromage; 
L’aultre respond du laborage. 
Le juge, estant sur le suspens, 
Déclara bon le mariage, 
Et les renvoya sans despens, 


Philipp August Becker remarks with justice that these verses 
hardly have the ring of the first half of the sixteenth century.® 
It escaped both Molinier and Becker, however, that, with minor 
variations, they regularly appear among the epigrams of Pellis- 
son.® The variations are ajourner (1), en (2), Et puis s’en vint 
haut entonner /Qw il avoit volé son fromage (3-4), and ce sus- 
pens (6). These changes may be regarded as improvements, and 
hence Pellisson is probably not the author, but only a reviser of the 
lines; it seems unlikely that they appear in his (posthumous) 
works by sheer accident. He was interested in the Greek epigrams, 
of which he has eight other translations, and hence we may sup- 
pose that he was moved to extract this version from the Jardin 
des Muses and touch it up.*° 


given by Lachévre; I have at present no way of knowing how deep the 
alterations go. 

* Henri-Joseph Molinier, Melin de Saint-Gelays, Rodez, 1910, p. 417. 

8 Sitzungsb. d. Akad, d. Wiss. in Wien, Phil.-hist, Kl. 200.4 (1924) .62. 

°In La Martiniére’s Nouveau recueil des épigrammatistes francois, 
Amsterdam, 1720, 1.238; in Pellisson’s (uvres diverses, Paris, 1735, 
1.216; in the Bibliothéque poétique, Paris, 1745, 2.392. 

1°So far as the dates go it is not altogether impossible for Pellisson to 
have had a translation from the Greek printed in the Jardin; he was 
nineteen in 1643, and was precocious, having finished his humanities at 
the age of eleven. But he seems not to appear in the recueils until ten 
years later, in the Poésies choisies, Paris (Ch. de Sercy), 1653 (Lachévre, 
op. cit. 4.573). And why ascribe his work to Saint-Gelays? In any case, 
he could never have written the original vv. 3-4. Through some error 
Pellisson’s revised version (if it is his) is assigned to ‘M.D. M*.M*, 
in the Recueil dw Parnasse, Paris, 1743, 2.1.42. The unrevised form again 
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Are we, then, thrown back on Saint-Gelays? Not if I understand 
the Jardin des Muses and its editor. Immediately following this 
imitation of A. P. 11.251 there fatally appears that of Tabourot.** 


Les SourpDs 


Un sourd fit un sourd assigner 
Devant un juge & eux semblable 
Qui n’eut pas entendu tonner. 

La demande fut d’une estable, 

La défense d’un muid de sable; 
Lors le juge sans s’estonner 
Déclare qu’il est raisonnable 

Qu’ils s’en aillent tous trois disner, 
Afin de s’accorder a table. 


It is not easy to suppose that Guillebaud had found out and brought 
together two imitations, so much alike, of the same Greek epi- 
gram; he is more likely to have himself fashioned the one that is 
known only from his book. If so, he has again improved on 
Tabourot, and has again assigned his revision to an earlier author. 
That the one version springs from the other is clear from the 
verbal correspondences. That Tabourot’s is the original is guar- 
anteed not only by the fact that his Touches are borrowed wholesale 
from the Anthology (though Saint-Gelays to some extent uses this 
source), but also by the fact that he never founds his imitations 
on other French imitations, and still more by the manner of imi- 
tation which attains precisely the degree of freedom that is com- 
mon in Tabourot’s epigrams from the Greek.’? Finally, his version 
is the cruder, the other an improvement, which needed only the 
hand of Pellisson to turn it into an acceptable epigram. The fact 
that two dubious ascriptions in the Jardin des Muses offer them- 


is given as anonymous in the Nouveau trésor du Parnasse, 1772, 4.44, and 
in the Délassemens of Du Clot de la Vorze, 1809, 1.359. 

11 The text here printed is that of the 1585 Touches (1.61); that given 
in the Jardin seems as usual to be corrupt—at least Lachévre reports the 
first line as, Un sourd fit assigner un sourd. 

12 The following is Paton’s (Loeb) translation of A. P.11.251: A stone- 
deaf man went to law with another stone-deaf man, and the judge was 
much deafer than the pair of them. One of them contended that the other 
owed him five months’ rent, and the other said that his opponent had 
ground corn at night [to avoid a tax]. Says the judge, looking at them: 
‘Why are you quarreling? She is your mother; you must both maintain 
her,’ 
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selves thus to the same explanation, tends to corroborate the 
explanation in each case."* 


3. A further observation points in the same direction. It has 
been mentioned above that Lachévre finds ten pieces in the Jardin 
des Muses ascribed to Tabourot by name. A glance through his 
table of anonymous poems, however, raises a suspicion that the 
Touches are actually more widely represented. Thus an anony- 
mous epigram entitled Sur un Bourguignon (Lachévre 2.583) 
begins: ‘ Le sel que l’on voit meslé.’ This can hardly be anything 
but the commendatory epigram by Fr. Juret placed at the front of 
the 1585 Touches (Tabourot came from Dijon) : 


Le sel que tu as meslé 

Dans ces vers, de bonne grace, 
Monstre qu’ils sont de la race 
D’un vray Bourguignon salé. 


Others look equally certain: 


1. Un avare se vouloit pendre (Lachévre 2.639); cf. Tabourot: Un 
avare se voulut pendre (Touch. 1.49). 

2. Thoinet, tu masches un peu trop vite (Lachévre 2.634) ; cf. Tabourot: 
Mon valet, tu masches trop vite (Touch. 2.12) .%* 

3. Pluton voyant le medecin Torcy (Lachévre 2.609); cf. Tabourot: 
Pluton voyant Sylve le medecin (Touch. 2.21). 

4. Au monde nu je suis venu (Lachévre 2.518); cf. Tabourot: Comme 
au monde je suis venu / Je m’en retourneray tout nu (Touch. 2.9). 


If these are, as they seem to be, borrowings from Tabourot, they 
have been modified in the process. For example, No. 3 was origi- 
nally in praise of Jacques Dubois (‘ Sylve’), the well-known regius 
professor of medicine in Tabourot’s day; while in the Jardin it 
is transferred to one Torcy whom I fail to identify. 


4. A last point perhaps does not involve the editor of the Jardin. 
There appear therein a certain number of poems ascribed to Théo- 
phile de Viau, and not found elsewhere. Lachévre reprints them in 
full in an appendix. One of these seems to be an imitation of the 


18 Lachévre himself notices (op. cit. 2.590) an anonymous piece in the 
Jardin des Muses as an awkward plagiarism of Maynard. 

14 The title of the verses in the Jardin is Contre un laquais. Tabourot 
has an epigram (1.61) beginning, ‘ Thoinot marche si vistement,’ both his 
epigrams being imitations of the same Greek epigram (A. P. 11.431) the 
point of which turns on ‘eating fast’ and ‘ walking fast.’ 
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same Greek epigram imitated by Tabourbot in No. 4 above, and is 
as follows (Lachévre 2.738) : 


Je naquis au monde tout nud, 

Je ne scay combien je vivray, 

Si je n’ay rien quand je mourray, 
Je n’auray gaigné ny perdu. 


Tabourot has in fact two imitations of the Greek original (A. P. 
10.58) in his Touches, but neither resembles this one. By chance, 
however, something that does resemble it has been inserted into 
Tabourot’s Bigarrures, probably first in the edition of 1603 (Paris, 
Richer) : 

Nud du ciel je suis descendu, 

Et nud je suis sous cette pierre; 

Done pour estre venu sur terre, 

Je n’ay gaigné ny perdu. 


That the two versions are related seems clear from the last line, 
and that the one ascribed to Théophile is the derivative is prob- 
able from the fact that it blurs the point. The Greek original says: 
‘To earth came I naked, naked shall I go beneath the earth: why 
do I toil in vain, seeing that the end is nakedness?’ ?* 


JAMES HUTTON 


Cornell University 


15T have not been able to inspect this edition, and can only refer to the 
edition of Rouen, 1625 (p. 357); but the best information available 
(Brunet, Manuel 5.629) suggests that subsequent seventeenth-century 
editions all repeat this modified edition of 1603. Tabourot had died about 
1590. The epigram here quoted is one of a group of which the editor, 
probably André Pasquet, says: ‘ Estant 4 Orléans en l’an 1600 on me 
donna ces suivants.’ 

*° The version quoted from the Bigarrures was printed, no doubt from 
this source, in the Recueil des plus excellens vers satyriques de ce temps, 
Paris, 1617, a book with which Théophile was presumably familiar (Le 
Parnasse satyrique. . . . avec le Recueil des plus excellens vers satyriques, 
Ghent-Paris, 1861, 2.173). This anthology contains, without the names of 
authors, a considerable amount of old material. I note in passing some 
further examples: Vou de Martine (ed. cit. 2.165) belongs to Baif (ed. 
by Marty-Laveaux 4.292): A Nacquet (2.168) is also by Baif (4.318) ; 
D’Agathe (2.198) is by Vauquelin de la Fresnaye (ed. by Travers, p. 
627); and Quatrain (2.201) is by Jean Doublet (Zlégies, Paris, 1871, 
p. 141). 
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THE ADJECTIVE GOTHIQUE IN THE XVIIIth CENTURY 


As anyone knows, there occurred during the XVIIIth century 
in France social and intellectual changes which would surely be 
reflected in the vocabulary of the time. And yet for that period 
there are few general linguistic studies and almost no detailed 
studies of individual words. Now one of the most obvious traits 
of the age is its changing attitude toward the Middle Ages, and no 
one word better reflects that change than does the critical adjective 
gothique. 

While, as with its English cognate,” the significant history of 
gothique, as used of manners and literary style, begins with the 
XVIIIth century, there are numerous earlier instances of its use. 
Gothique expressed the normal attitude of educated Renaissance 
society toward the Middle Ages: the humanists used the word when 
referring to the degradation of the French language, as Gargantua 
used the noun in his famous letter to Pantagruel (11,8): “Le 
temps estoit encores tenebreux et sentant l’infelicité et calamité des 
Gothz, qui avoient mis 4 destruction toute bonne litterature.” And 
from two examples one can see that in the course of the XVIIth 
century the word gothique had come to mean “ archaic, uncouth, 
ugly, barbarous.” Boileau uses it of both poetical composition and 
behavior: in the Art poétique (1674; 11, 21-22) he writes with a 
fine disregard for Ronsard’s classical training, that when a “ rimeur 
aux abois” brings all sorts of incongruities into an idyll, “On 
diroit que Ronsard, sur ses pipeaux rustiques, Vient encor fredonner 
ses idylles gothiques.” And in le Lutrin (1683; v, 139-140) he 
calls a “fureur gothique ” the book-throwing frenzy of the embattled 
cantors and canons.° 


1 Brunot, Histoire de la langue frangaise, v1, 1094: “Les meurs de la 
société du XVIIIe siécle se réflétent dans son jargon. . . . Les conventions 
mondaines agissent sur les mots les plus simples. . . . On pourrait faire des 
observations du méme genre sur gaulois, gothique ... tous mots dont le 
sens est modelé par l’opinion mondaine.” 

2See A. E. Longueil, “ The Word ‘Gothic’ in XVIIIth Century Criti- 
cism,” MLN., xxxvu1 (1923). This article deals only with English criti- 
cism and shows the later XVIIIth century connotations of gothic to have 
been quite different from what they were in France. 

2 For further examples see G. Cayrou, le Frangais classique: lexique de 
la langue frangaise du XVII siécle, 1923. 
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In the first half of the XVIIIth century it is this application of 
the word to conduct that appears to be the most frequent; gaulois 
is sometimes used with the same meaning. What is old-fashioned, 
not practised by “la bonne compagnie,” is gothique: “On a banni 
ces longs préludes . . . ces sentiments de fidéle pasteur . . . enfin 
toutes les formalités romanesques. Et se piquer 4 présent d’étre 
galant, c’est vouloir passer pour Gaulois.”* “ Allez apprendre les 
usages du monde; défaites-vous de vos fagons d’aimer gothiques.” ° 
“ Dans vos sentiments je vous trouve gothique.”* “ Cette barbarie 
gothique qu’on ose nommer chrétienne.”* “ Affichez la sagesse, on 
vous trouve gothique, Ayez une aventure, on vous en préte cent.” ® 

This connotation of gothique, become conventional by mid- 
century, continues well beyond 1750: for example, Cidalise of 
Palissot’s les Philosophes (1760) calls her husband (1,5) a “ dé- 
fenseur ennuyeux des préjugés gothiques.” In a satire of 1770 on 
Young and his Nuits the author accuses Young of proposing “ des 
maximes gothiques et folles, injurieuses 4 la sagesse de Dieu.” ° 
In Dorat’s le Célibataire (1775) one of the ladies declares (11,7) : 
“Je tiens aux vieilles mceurs, aux décences antiques. C’est ma 
fagon de voir; elle est des plus gothiques.” And still later 
Béranger: “ J’aime a4 fronder les préjugés gothiques.” 2° 

There are a few instances of gothique applied in much the same 
derogatory sense to literary efforts: Bayle, in the Réponse aua 
questions d’un provincial (1704; ch. LXIII), writes of an obscure 
author: “La maniére d’écrire de cet auteur est du dernier dé- 
testable: elle est confuse, pedantesque, & plus que Gothique.” ™ 
Chévrier in the Epitre dédicatoire to le Colporteur (ca. 1755): 


Autreau, Port @ l’Anglois (1718), 1m, 16. 

5 Monicault, le Dédain affecté (1724), 1, 4. 

* Boissy, l’Impertinent malgré lui (1729), u, 6. 

7 Voltaire, Lettres philosophiques (1734), referring to pious con- 
demnations of the theatre. 

®Desmahis, l’Impertinent (1750), sc. 3. Cf. Leroux, Dictionnaire 
comique, etc. (1735): “Ostrogot. Mot injudieux qui signifie sot, igno- 
rant, faquin”; and Gorsas, Ane promeneur (1786), p. 56: “J’ai fait un 
auto-da-fé . . . de l’ostrogot Corneille.” 

® Quoted by P. Van Tieghem, le Préromantisme (1924-30), m, 184. 

10 Quoted by Littré, s. v. GOTHIQUE. 

11 Gaulois, on the other hand, did not necessarily have such an unfavor- 
able meaning, for “style gaulois” was the term used by late XVIIth 
century imitators of Marot to denote their own conventional archaicisms. 
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“... production gothique que je vous conseille de mettre en 
francois.” Rousseau refers to the “gothique ton” of la Nouvelle 
Héloise, t.e. its “fautes de langue . . . stile emphatique et plat 

. pensées communes rendues en termes empoulés.” In Bachau- 
mans (5 avril 1771) Mme de Gomez is mentioned as having 

“ composé une bibliothéque de seman, tous gothiques, dans le genre 
de l’ancienne galanterie.” 

There was one literary connection, however, in which gothique 
was used without a sneer: coupled with the word tragédie it meant 
merely “ medieval,” or as we might say, “ pre-classical ”; so that 
a tragédie gothique was a mystére. I find in Gaillard de la Bataille, 
Vie et amours de Mlle Cronel, etc. (1883: 11, 184): “... les 
tragédies gothiques ot l’on représentoit des passions et des martyrs.” 
And in les Entretiens du Palais-Royal (1786; II, 91) : “ je parlois 
une fois de ces piéces gothiques au savant Pére Berthier. . . . [Il 
se] rappela des fragmens d’une vieille tragédie . . . [qui] avoit 
pour sujet la conversion de Saint-Augustin.” 

Occasionally, as in the following quotation from the Variétés 
philosophiques (1762; p. 120), gothique has more than one affec- 
tive meaning; in this case three: chronological, architectural and 
the common deprecatory one, with here an added reference to 
primitive darkness and irregularity. “Le centre de Paris ne 
subsiste-t-il point encore tel que le virent les premiers tems de la 
Monarchie! et quand on se trouve dans cet étroit & Gothique 
labyrinthe. .. .” Irregularity is the essential meaning of gothique 
as it is used of the arts: in fact, it is the only use of the term 
recognized by the chevalier de Jaucourt in the Encyclopédie.** 

So far all save one of the connotations of gothique that I have 
mentioned are derogatory. But during the first half of the XVIIIth 
century certain obscure and complex forces were working toward 
a rehabilitation of the Middle Ages. That rehabilitation has been 
so thoroughly studied—and so variously explained—that we can 
accept it as a fact and proceed to view its reflection in the vocabu- 


12These were not “Gothic” novels in the English sense: although 
Walpole’s Chateau d’Otrante, roman gothique, had appeared in 1767, the 
adjective gothique still meant to Bachaumont “outmoded.” See A. M. 
Killen, le Roman terrifiant, ete. (1923), pp. 75-78. 

18 GoTHIQUE, (Maniere) en Peint. C’est ... une maniere qui ne 
reconnoit aucune regle, qui n’est dirigée par aucune étude de l’antique 

. cette maniere barbare.... 
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lary of the second half of the century. With the “ retour au senti- 
ment ” and as the result of a “ nostalgie du primitif,” of a sketchy 
knowledge of the nation’s past and of the XVIIIth century 
tendency to adapt everything “au gofit moderne,” not only were 
the romances of the Middle Ages prettified but the reading public 
derived from them and other second-hand sources a set of ideal- 
ized notions concerning “Gothic” life. Writers and readers of 
the second half of the century lent to medieval men and women the 
virtues that Tacitus granted to the Germans in order to satirize 
the vices of Rome, the virtues with which Macpherson endowed 
almost all the Ossianic heroes. And because for a time nobody was 
conscious of racial or national distinctions, even less of chrono- 
logical ones, all medieval men were pictured as courageous, loyal, 
sober, chaste, honest and sincere.'* 

Gothique having long since acquired an opprobrious overtone, 
writers who wished to refer approvingly to whatever was medieval 
were obliged to use equivalents. As Poinsinet de Sivry put it, in 
la Berlue (1759; p. 145) : “ Nous redemanderons le gotique comme 
quelque chose de neuf, et nous l’adopterons ”; but without calling 
it gothique at first. For some time phrases like le bon vieur temps 
or words like antique, chevaleresque, féodal (and later troubadour, 
used as an adjective) evoke the idealized picture of the Middle 
Ages: 

Le bon vieux tems n’est plus, le siécle dégénere; 
L’amour était jadis tendre, discret, sincere... 


Tu sais que d’un peu de bétise 
Le bon vieux temps est accusé: 
Mais dans ce siécle plus rusé, 
J’ai grand regret 4 la franchise 
De l’age d’or si méprisé.?¢ 


Ne ferois-je point pitié 4 nos Militaires Philosophes, si je représentois 
Bayard s’écriant, lorsqu’il se sent blessé d’un coup d’arquebuse, Jésus! 
hélas, mon Dieu! je suis mort! ... Ce seroit-la le radotage d’un homme 
du bon vieux tems.?” 


The subtitle of Sedaine’s Aucassin et Nicolette (1779) is les 


14 Bernis, Oeuvres mélées (1759), Epitre II: “Ces Ages, traités de 
gotiques, Etoient les Ages des Bayarts.” 

15 Qeuvres du philosophe de Sans-Souci (1760), Epitre XVII. 

1° Bernis, op. cit., Epitre VIII. 

17 Variétés philosophiques et littéraires (1762), pp. 239-240. 
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Amours du bon views temps; but Grétry, explaining later in his 
Souvenirs how the music of the play was supposed to suggest the 
Middle Ages, writes: “ D’ailleurs les chants anciens devaient étre 
pour les paroles gothiques qui se trouvaient répandues dans le 
poéme comme: ‘ Nicolette ma douce amie.’”**® Here gothiques is 
plainly a positive word, underlining the “quaintness” of the 
libretto. 

During the first half of the XVIIIth century gothique was used 
most frequently of manners, but when the shift in its connotation 
occurred manners were about the last thing to which it was applied 
favorably. (What more natural than that the sense in which it 
was used most emphatically should have been the one to persist 
longest?) In its architectural meaning, for instance, the word had 
been virtually neutral, influenced by fashionable modernity and 
anti-medievalism less in that sense than in its more figurative 
ones. Then, as we know, with the “retour au sentiment,” at first 
ruins, then Gothic ruins—doubtless because French ruins were 
usually Gothic—and at last Gothic architecture in general came 
to be identified with melancholy moods; to such a degree finally 
that the two were well nigh inseparable, as in Chateaubriand’s 
René: “ Amélie . . . entendit retentir, sous les vofites du chateau 
gothique, le chant des prétres du convoi. . . . Au milieu de mes 
réflexions, ’heure venait frapper . . . dans la tour de la cathédrale 
gothique. ... Hélas! chaque heure dans la société ouvre un tom- 
beau et fait couler des larmes.” Even before the heyday of Roman- 
ticism versifiers had worked to death this identification of the 
Gothic with the sombre: 


Dans les tours du chateau gothique 
Gémissaient les brises du nord, 

Et la chouette prophétique 

De Laurence annongait la mort.?® 


But before Chateaubriand had stereotyped gothique by allying 
it with romantique,”° the word could be used of conduct in a com- 


18 Quoted by Cucuel, “le Moyen Age dans les opéras-comiques du XVIII 
siecle,” Revue du XVIII¢ siécle, janvier-mars 1914. 

*°Lorrando, Edgar et Laurence, 1818; quoted by Jacoubet, le Genre 
troubadour, etc. (1929), p. 106. 

20 Essai sur les révolutions, written probably in 1795; quoted by Bal- 
densperger, “‘ Romantique,’ ses analogues et ses équivalents: tableau 
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mendatory sense which demonstrates a shift away from the Classi- 
cal, conformist attitude toward the individualistic and Romantic: 


On nous fit voir un abbé, que l’amour de la solitude avoit rendu l’homme 
le plus érudit. . . . C’est lui qui jadis livré au tourbillon du monde, avoit 
cru devoir troquer les futilités du siécle pour de sages réflexions; et qui 
se trouvoit 4 merveille d’un pareil marché. I] paroissoit un homme gothique 
entre mille petits individus qui ne méritoient pas de l’approcher. C’est un 
aigle, me disoit Mylord, entre des roitelets.?* 


So far as I have been able to discover, gothique did not at any 
time, as it did in English, mean “ ghastly, supernatural or super- 
human ”; 1t was not used to express, as the term “ Gothic novel ” 
eventually did, “the first terror-stricken meeting of the England 
of Elizabeth with the Italy of the Renaissance.” 

What in the end robbed the word of its favorable overtones was the 
serious medieval scholarship of the 1830’s. A few samples of the real 
thing and a few whiffs of pungent prose were enough to dispel the 
pseudo-Gothic perfume which had been given off by songs and 
comic operas, those “ premiéres fleurs qui s’épanouissent 4 l’ombre 
des cathédrales,” ** and which had been distilled by Tressan from 
old romances until it had become one of Romanticism’s dominant 
odors, gone utterly rank in the printing of Lenglé’s Ballades, 
fabliaux et traditions du moyen age (1828) in Gothic characters! 

With the decline of story-book medievalism gothique reverted 
to its earlier meaning, which perhaps it had never lost completely ; 
so in Delvau, Dictionnaire de la langue verte (2nd ed., 1867): 
“GorTHIQUE, adj. Vieux, suranné,—dans V’argot du peuple”; 
and in the Dictionnaire de l’Académie (8th ed., 1932): “ Gorut- 
quE. II se dit figurément et familiérement de ce qui parait trop 
ancien, hors de mode, désuet. Ratsonnements, mantéres, idées 
gothiques.” 

Wm. C. Hoisrook 

Northwestern University 


synoptique de 1650 4 1810,” Harvard Studies € Notes in Philology ¢€ 
Literature, xtx (1937): “Le tableau des nations barbaresques offre je ne 
sais quoi de romantique qui nous attire . . . des vestiges, jadis qualifiés 
de Gothiques ou de tudesques, aujourd’hui de romantic.” 

21 Les Entretiens du Palais-Royal (1786), 1, 34. 

22C. T. McIntyre, “ Were the ‘Gothic novels’ Gothic?”, PMLA, xxxv1 
(1921). 

23 Cucuel, op. cit. 
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VOLTAIRE A D’ARGENTAL (juillet 1759) 


Le rétablissement du texte exact de cette “véritable histoire 
du dix-huitiéme siécle ” qu’est la correspondance de Voltaire est 
une taiche aussi indispensable que pénible, point encouragé par 
assertion de Moland que “les originaux de tout l’ancien fonds 
(Beuchot) n’existent plus.”*  Heureusement, le fameux érudit 
parait s’étre trompé a cet égard. La preuve en est une lettre origi- 
nale adressée au comte d’Argental, provenant de l’ancien fonds de 
Beuchot, qui se trouve dans la possession du soussigné depuis peu 
de temps. Entiérement écrite de la main de Voltaire et imprimée 
dans les “ Oeuvres,” ? le texte y est reproduit avec des infidélités 
qui, légéres en apparence, valent néanmoins la peine d’étre relevées. 
De plus, cette lettre est dépourvue de notes explicatives, nécessaires 
sa compr¢hension. 

Quoique adressée 4 d’Argental (“mon divin ange”) person- 
nellement, la derniére phrase montre qu’elle était aussi destinée 4 
étre lue par Mme la comtesse d’Argental, née Mlle du Bouchet, la 
“Mme Scaliger ” de Voltaire. Voici le texte fidéle selon original : 


juillet 1759 


mon divin ange que vous dirai-je? rien qui ne soit dans le paquet cy 
joint. votre chambrier d espagnac, le p4 des brosses, l’intendant, les fermiers 
generaux et mes massons ont conjuré ma ruine. elle est complette. les 
chevaliers et les czars ne s en trouveront pas mieux. je suis malade—les 
affaires me pilent. je baise les ailes des anges pour me consoler.* 


Depuis l’achat du domaine de Tournay, en décembre 1758, Vol- 
taire avait avec le président de Brosses une correspondance qui 
trainait et devenait de plus en plus tendue, au sujet des difficultés 
résultant de la transaction. C’est notre lettre de juillet 1759 que 
Yon peut considérer comme ayant ouvert la querelle. Dans les 
questions des droits de contrdle, du centiéme denier et des répara- 
tions a faire 4 Tournay, Voltaire se heurtait aux fermiers géné- 
raux. En écrivant la lettre, il devait surtout penser 4 M. de Faven- 
tine et 4 M. Douet qui étaient chargés du domaine de Tournay. 


1 uvres de Voltaire, éd. Moland, xxxi (I de la correspondance), vii. 
2 Ibid., XL, 143. 

-*Je suis heureux d’exprimer la reconnaissance que je dois & mon pére, 
John H. I. Remak, qui m’a procuré le manuscrit. 
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En outre, les magons employés a l’érection du théatre 4 Tournay et 
du chateau a Ferney devaient étre surveillés étroitement et l’exas- 
péraient constamment. Quant 4 l’intendant, nous trouvons dans 
Védition de Beuchot * en bas de la lettre une note se rapportant 4 
une autre lettre écrite 4 d’Argental, des Délices, le 18 juillef 1755 
(!), dans laquelle Voltaire mentionne “ M. de La Valette, inten- 
dant de Bourgogne.”* Au bas de la méme page, Beuchot note: 
“Jean Francois Joly de Fleuri de La Valette, intendant de Bour- 
gogne depuis 1749.” Par contre, Moland préfére rester muet au 
sujet de V’identité de cet intendant. En ce qui concerne Joly de 
Fleuri, le contact désagréable entre lui et Voltaire semble étre di 
& la fameuse affaire Panchaud, qui commenca en 1758. Mais 
examen approfondi des dates nous apporte une surprise. La 
premiére mention de cette affaire dans la correspondance de Vol- 
taire parait étre contenue dans la lettre 4 Fabry écrite probablement 
au commencement du mois d’aotit 1759.6 Une autre lettre du 
patriarche du 28 mai 17607 confirme cette date: “... les juges du 
bailliage de Gex firent, l’année passée au mois d’aotit, une procédure 
bien vive contre un Suisse. .. .” Nous devons donc conclure que 
Voltaire ne se mit 4 s’occuper sérieusement de cette affaire qu’aprés 
la composition de notre lettre. Il n’y a pas d’indications qui nous 
permettent de supposer que Voltaire se préoccupait de Joly de 
Fleuri en juillet 1759 pour quelque raison que ce soit. L’explication 
de Beuchot—non contredite par Moland—est, par conséquent, fort 
contestable. 

Trés probablement, notre intendant est celui 4 qui Voltaire 
avait affaire relativement au centiéme denier exigé par les fer- 
miers généraux pour Tournay. C’était Jacques-Bernard Chauvelin, 
qu’il ne faut point confondre avec ses fréres l’ambassadeur Fran- 
cois Claude, marquis de Chauvelin, ami de Voltaire pour lequel 
le vieux philosophe fit jouer “ 'Tancréde ” au théaitre de Tournay, 
en octobre 1759, et ’abbé Henri-Philippe Chauvelin, dont les écrits 
anti-jésuites furent défendus par Voltaire (“ Répliques aux apolo- 
gies des jésuites,” 1762). D’Argental, ami intime et de Frangois- 
Claude de Chauvelin et de Voltaire, avait évidemment amené 


Guvres de Voltaire, éd. Beuchot, 143. 
5 Tbid., LVI, 673. 

* @uvres de Voltaire, éd. Moland, 1, 419. 

Ibid., xu, 401. 
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Vambassadeur a intercéder en faveur de Voltaire auprés de son 
frére intendant. De plus, le divin ange et le marquis sauvegar- 
dérent tous les deux les intéréts du “ Suisse ” dans les négociations 
avec le conseil du dernier prince de Conti (1734-1814), connu 
longtemps sous le nom de “comte de La Marche,” qui était 
engagiste du pays de Gex, ot Tournay et Ferney étaient situés. 
C’est avec le chef du conseil du comte de La Marche, l’abbé d’Es- 
pagnac, que Voltaire était aux prises au sujet du droit de mouvance, 
des lods et ventes d’une dime de Ferney. Leurs discussions 
concernant Tournay datent de plus tard. 

Or, la confusion régne dans la Table Générale de Moland ® en 
ce qui concerne cet abbé d’Espagnac. Charles Pierrot, rédacteur 
de cette table, n’a pas vu qu’il y avait deux abbés d’Espagnac, et 
que le plus fameux d’entre eux, l’abbé Marc-René d’Espagnac, 
auteur de |’ “ Eloge de Catinat” (1775) et du “ Panégyrique de 
St. Louis” (1777) n’avait que sept ans en 1759. Ce n’est donc 
pas a lui que Voltaire put penser au moment de la composition de 
notre lettre, mais plutot a l’oncle de Marc-René, l’abbé de Sahuguet 
d’Espagnac (mort en 1781), conseiller de grand’chambre depuis 
1737, chef du conseil de La Marche, et appelé le “Grand Abbé” 
pour le distinguer de son neveu le “ Petit Abbé.” Maintes fois en 
1759 et 1760, Voltaire en parle en termes ironiques. C’est lui qui 
“glaca son imagination,” c’est lui qu’il appelle le “ minutieux 
seigneur,” * “ raboteux ” et “ difficile.” 2° En effet, les négociations 
avec le “Grand Abbé” se prolongérent jusqu’en mars 1760. C’est 
encore le méme que Voltaire nomme dix-sept ans plus tard quand il 
recommande le “ Petit Abbé” 4 d’Alembert avec ces mots: “... 
il est de plus, neveu d’un conseiller de grand’chambre, qui rabat 
quelquefois les coups que le fanatisme porte a cette philosophie 
tant persécutée.”** La confusion a l’égard des deux Espagnac 
s’explique non seulement par l’intérét subséquent que Voltaire 
témoignera au “ Petit Abbé,” mais encore par ses relations cor- 
diales avec le pére du “ Petit Abbé,” le général Jean-Baptiste de 
Sahuguet d’Amarzit d’Espagnac (1713-1783), gouverneur de Hotel 
des Invalides et auteur de l’ “ Histoire de Maurice, comte de Saxe ” 
vivement louée par Voltaire.’? 


Ibid., LI, 355. Ibid., 264. Ibid., xu, 133. ™ Ibid., L, 131. 
42Les références au général Jean-Baptiste Sahuguet, baron d’Espagnac, 
dans la Table Analytique sont correctes. Par contre, il faut créditer le 
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Passons aux allusions littéraires de la lettre. Le 22 avril 1759, 
Voltaire commenga une tragédie nommée “ Tancréde ”; le 28 mai, 
le “ vieux fou” envoya son “'Tancréde” a d’Argental. Celui-ci le 
retourna peu aprés avec ses observations et celles de sa femme. 
Mais les difficultés qui harassaient Voltaire 4 ce moment l’empé- 
chérent de finir la chevalerie, comme il appelait “Tancréde,” en 
faisant allusion aux chevaliers qui défendent Syracuse dans le 
drame. En effet, ce ne fut que huit mois plus tard, en mars 1760, 
et aprés avoir obtenu l’avis flatteur du duc de Villars sur l’ceuvre, 
qu'il envoya le manuscrit quasi définitif (car nul manuscrit de 
Voltaire n’était définitif avant que le rideau s’ouvrit ou plutét 
tombat sur son drame) aux “anges.” L’autre cuvre dont l’exé- 
cution fut retardée par les préoccupations de auteur fut )’ “ His- 
toire de Empire de Russie sous Pierre le Grand,” dont le second 
tome n’apparut qu’en 1763 (le premier fut publié a la fin de 1759). 
Ainsi la phrase: “les chevaliers et les czars ne s’en trouveront pas 
mieux ” n’a plus rien d’obscur."* 

Reste un seul mystére a éclaircir: qu’y avait-il dans le paquet 
qui accompagna notre lettre? Il se peut que Voltaire y mit 
quelques feuilles séparées du “ Tancréde ” pour demander l’opinion 
de ses amis sur des corrections, mais il est bien plus probable qu’il 
leur envoya des documents relatifs aux diverses affaires conten- 
tieuses engendrées par l’acquisition de Ferney et de Tournay, vu 
qu’Argental était son intermédiaire 4 Paris. 

Restituée et annotée, notre lettre tend a faire ressortir les soucis 
de Voltaire, gentilhomme campagnard et écrivain. Cependant, 
n’oublions pas que c’est le méme Voltaire qui écrivit 4 d’Argental 
quelques semaines aprés: “Je me plains toujours, selon l’usage; 


mais, dans le fond, je suis fort aise.” ** 
Henry H. H. Remax 


Indiana University 


“ Petit Abbé,” l’écrivain Marc-René d’Espagnac (1752-94). 


** Oubliant la valeur symbolique des mots chevaliers et czars, les éditeurs 


des Huvres complétes ont manqué de les mettre en italiques. 
14 @uvres, éd. Moland, xu, 156. 


“Grand Abbé” d’Espagnac, frére du baron, non seulement des deux pre- 
miéres références faussement attribuées & “1’abbé d’Espagnac, fils du baron” 
(XL, 165; XLI, 4), mais aussi des mentions suivantes trouvées dans le tome 
XL, qui jettent de la lumiére sur l’affaire Voltaire-Espagnac: XL, 122, 125, 
133, 142, 143, 156, 165, 201, 204, 264, 282, 294, 320, 322, 323, 331, 338. 
Les autres références & l’abbé d’Espagnac dans la table doit étre attribué au 
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ZUR BEDEUTUNG BATTEUX’S FUR LENZ 


Das bekannte und hiaufig iibersetzte Werk von Charles Batteux, 
Les beaux Arts réduits 4 un méme Principe (Paris 1746), stand 
in der Mitte des 18. Jahrhunderts im Zentrum des Kampfes 
zwischen Feinden und Anhingern der klassizistischen Theorie des 
Dramas.’ Gottsched, Lessing, Ramler hatten sich Batteaux ange- 
schlossen; Johann Adolf Schlegel hatte ihn iibersetzt, jedoch in 
seinen Anmerkungen und beigefiigten Abhandlungen scharf kriti- 
siert,? wihrend Hamann den Gedanken der “ belle nature” offen 
ablehnte.* Herder war bei der Besprechung der Schlegelschen 
tibersetzung des Werkes mit einem wiitenden Angriff auf den 
franzésischen Asthetiker herausgekommen (Werke, 1, 87 ff.) und 
hatte Batteux’s Grundidee als eine “ belle Phrase” mit “ schénen 
Vieldeutigkeiten, tiber die sich schén schwatzen lisst” gebrand- 
markt. Lenz hatte sich in seinen Anmerkungen iibers Theater den 
Gegnern Batteux’s angeschlossen : 


Der wahre Dichter verbindet nicht in seiner Einbildungskraft, wie es ihm 
gefillt, was die Herren die schéne Natur zu nennen belieben, was aber, mit 
ihrer Erlaubnis, nichts als die verfehlte Natur ist. (Werke, ed. Blei, 
I, 230). 


Dieselbe ablehnende Haltung hatte Lenz ein Jahr spater im Neuen 
Menoza eingenommen, dessen letzte Szene die Theorie der schénen 
Natur aufs derbste verspottet (11, 322 ff.). Umso erstaunlicher ist 
die Tatsache, dass Lenz in seiner Selbstrezension des Menoza eine 
ganz andere Haltung zu dieser Theorie einnimmt (11, 329 ff.). 
Woher kommt dieser plétzliche Umschwung ? 

Aus verstindlichen Griinden hatte der Menoza keine sehr 
freundliche Aufnahme erfahren und sein Dichter hatte sich manche 
scharfe Kritik gefallen lassen miissen.* Fehlende Ubereinstimmung 
mit der Wirklichkeit, Unwahrscheinlichkeit der Handlung, Uber- 
treibungen etc. wurden Lenz vorgeworfen und derartiger Tadel 
musste ihn umso schwerer treffen, als sein asthetisches Programm 


1Vgl. zum Folgenden: Manfred Schenker, C. Batteuxw und seine Nach- 
ahmungstheorie in Deutschland, Leipzig 1909. 

2 Rinschrinkung der schinen Kiinste auf einen einzigen Grundsatz. 

® Aesthetica in Nuce, Werke 11, 280f. Vgl. auch Unger, Hamann und die 
Aufklérung, 1, 254. 
*Vgl. dariiber die Angaben von Blei in Lenz’s Werken u, 481 f. 
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einen streng naturalistischen Charakter hatte (vgl. 1, 231). Gerade 
dieser Wille zu einer sich eng an die Wirklichkeit anschliessenden 
Kunst hatte aber Lenz in ein Dilemma gefiihrt, das stets die Folge 
eines iibertriebenen Naturalismus ist: Selbst bei vélliger Beschran- 
kung auf das Mégliche kann sich die Dichtung nicht vollig der 
Gesetzlichkeit der Wirklichkeit anschliessen, da das bloss Alltagliche 
des kiinstlerischen Interesses entbehrt. Um interessant zu sein, 
muss sich auch die naturalistischste Kunst entweder an besonders 
typische oder an ganz aussergewohnliche Falle halten und hat somit 
ebenfalls eine selbststandige Gesetzlichkeit. Lenz war sich iiber 
dieses Paradoxon des Naturalismus offenbar nicht im Klaren ge- 
wesen ; erst die Kritik an seinem Drama und die Notwendigkeit, es 
zu verteidigen, fiihrte ihn zu der Einsicht, dass der Gedanke der 
“ getreuen Nachahmung” der Natur mit dem Wesen der Dichtung 
nicht in Kinklang steht. Der Fehler konnte nun entweder in dem 
Begriff der Natur oder in dem der Nachahmung liegen, und da 
Lenz an dem Gedanken der Nachahmung festhilt, so war er 
gezwungen, die notwendig gewordene Einschrinkung des Begriffs 
der Naturnachahmung durch Einschrinkung des Naturbegriffs zu 


erreichen. Und indem er in diesem Sinne bei seiner Verteidigung 
vorgeht, kommt er unwillkiirlich auf den Begriff der schénen 
Natur zuriick: 


Ich habe nur dem Grafen Camiileon ertrigliche Farben geben wollen, um 
unser Auge nicht zu beleidigen. Das ist es, was ich schéne Natur nenne, 
nicht Verzuckungen in willkiirliche Triume, die nur der schén findet, der 
wachend gliicklich zu sein verzweifeln mu&. (1, 331). 


In diesen Worten liegt eine deutliche Anerkennung Batteux’s. 
Dass auch das Bose im Drama seinen Platz hat, wollte auch Batteux 
nicht bestreiten; aber mit seinem Verweis auf die schéne Natur 
wollte er dem Bésen die unangenehmen, widerlichen Seiten nehmen. 
Lenz wie Batteux sind sich also jetzt darin einig, dass es Dinge 
in der Natur gibt, die in der Dichtung nicht nachgeahmt werden 
diirfen. Allerdings versucht Lenz, in dem negativen Teil des 
zweiten Satzes eine Scheidungslinie zwischen sich und Batteux zu 
ziehen, indem er das klassizistische Drama ausschliesst, auf das 
sich der Ausdruck “ Verzuckungen in willkiirliche Triume ” bezieht. 
Lenz wendet sich scharf gegen jedes Ubermass des Fiktiven in der 
Dichtung, ist sich aber mit Batteux in dem Grundgedanken einig, 
dass die Natur gewisse Veriinderungen prttergehen muss, bevor sie 
zur Nachahmung reif ist. 
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Wenn demgemiss Graf Camiileon, der Bésewicht des Menoza, 
durch Abmilderung seiner natiirlichen Eigenschaften zur “ schénen 
Natur” erhoben ist, so diirfte allerdings nicht das Gleiche auf 
Donna Diana zutreffen. Dass sie keine alltaigliche Figur ist, iiber- 
sieht auch Lenz nicht, wenn er auch nur recht gewunden davon 
Kenntnis nimmt, dass sie “ gewissen Herren zu rasen scheint.” Die 
Erklarung dieser Abweichung vom Ublichen gibt er unter Berufung 
auf einen von ihm “ unumstéBlich angenommenen Grundsatz fiir 
theatralische Darstellung,” und dieser Grundsatz ist, “zu dem Ge- 
wohnlichen . . . eine Verstirkung, eine Erhéhung hinzuzutun, die 
uns die Alltagscharaktere im gemeinen Leben auf dem Theater 
anziiglich, interessant machen kann” (11,331). Verstarkung und 
Erhéhung der Natur zum Zwecke der Erzeugung eines erhéhten 
Interesses ist also die Quintessenz von Lenzens Ausfiihrungen, und 
damit findet er engsten Anschluss an Batteux: 


Sur ce principe, il faut conclure que si les Arts sont imitateurs de la 
Nature; ce doit étre une imitation sage & éclairée, qui ne la copie pas 
servilement; mais qui choisissant les objets & les traits, les présente avec 
toute la perfection dont ils sont susceptibles (Les beaugw Arts. .., 8. 24). 


Nicht wahlloses Kopieren der Natur fordert Batteux, sondern sorg- 
sames Aussuchen und Zusammenstellen gewisser Ziige, die in 
vervollkommneter Form wiedergegeben werden sollen. Das ist 
nichts anderes als Lenzens Begriff der Erhdhung und Verstirkung, 
der ja auch nur eine Vervollkommenung des Gewohnlichen ist. 
Auch die Abstellung auf das Interesse findet sich bei Batteux, der 
die schéne Natur als diejenige definiert, “qui a le plus rapport 
avec ... notre intérét.” (0.¢., 79.) 

So einleuchtend die Ubereinstimmung zwischen Batteux und 
Lenz ist, so bedarf es doch kaum einer Betonung, dass hier 
keineswegs zwei gleichartige dramatische Theorien vorliegen. 
Batteux gehért zur Partei der “ anciens,” Lenz zu den “ modernes,” 
und als solcher war und blieb er der iiberzeugte Gegner der von 
Batteux vertretenen poetischen Richtung. Die Anlehnung an den 
friiher geschmahten und bekampften Franzosen war sicherlich nur 
ein Gebot der Verlegenheit, aber selbst dann bleibt es bezeichnend 
fiir dessen Bedeutung, dass Lenz, sobald seine eigenen Theorien 
nicht mehr ausreichen, zu jenem seine Zuflucht nimmt. Nicht 
umsonst hatte Lessing die Arbeit des Herrn Batteux als “ gliick- 
lich ” bezeichnet (Werke, ed. Lachmann, Muncker, Iv, 413 ff.). 
Hamann und Herder mochten Batteux noch so sehr angreifen, 


id 
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eine wirkliche Loslésung von ihm war erst méglich, als die Theorie 
der Nachahmung allgemein iiberwunden war. 

In Anbetracht dieser bedeutenden Stellung Batteux’s ist es nicht 
weiter verwunderlich, dass sich auch in den Anmerkungen iibers 
Theater gewisse Spuren seines Geistes finden. Dass Lenz Batteux 
zum Zeugen fiir das Prinzip der Nachahmung anruft, diirfte wohl 
hauptsichlich ironisch gemeint sein; jedoch finden sich in der 
Schrift einige Gedanken, die von Batteux beeinflusst sein diirften.® 

Als einer der eigenartigsten Ziige der Anmerkungen haben seit 
jeher Lenzens Ausfiihrungen iiber Charaktere und Begebenheiten 
in der Tragédie und Komédie gegolten: waihrend fast alle Theoreti- 
ker der Tragédie Handlung, der Komédie aber im Anschluss an 
Moliére Charaktere als Hauptwesensmerkmal zuschrieben, dreht 
Lenz diesen Satz um und verlangt Charaktere fiir die Tragédie 
und Handlung fiir die Komédie. Dass es sich dabei um ein 
“Produkt der Laune ... einen witzigen EHinfall” handelt, wie 
Friedrich (0.c., S. 64) behauptet, scheint mehr als zweifelhaft, 
wenn man bedenkt, dass Lenz als Dichter bei seinen eigenen Werken 
die Konsequenz aus dieser Theorie gezogen und sowohl den Hof- 
meister wie die Soldaten als Komédie bezeichnet hat. Spuren dieser 
eigenartigen Umkehrung finden sich nun auch bei Batteux. 
Tragédie ist ihm “représentation de grands hommes” (0. c., 
S. 213), und in diesem Sinne legt er bei seiner weiteren Auseinan- 
dersetzung Hauptgewicht stets auf die Helden (Héros) wie Brutus, 
Cassius etc. Die Komédie definiert Batteux dagegen als eine 
“action feinte, dans laquelle on représente le ridicule... .” Als 
ihren Gegenstand bezeichnet er “ la vie civile,” “on y voit ce qu’on 
voit dans le monde” (0. c., 8. 219 f.). Auffallig an dieser Begriffs- 
bestimmung ist die Auslassung des Wortes Charakter. Zwar 
erkennt Batteux die Bedeutung der Charaktere fiir die Komédie 
durchaus an, denn er erklirt das Licherliche aus diesen, doch ist 
diese Verbindung nur mittelbar und bedeutet eine erhebliche 
Abweichung von den gewohnlichen Theorien. Komédie ist nach 
Batteux in erster Linie Handlung, die dann allerdings zur Erzeu- 
gung des Komischen der Charaktere bedarf. Das Verfahren des 
Dichters ist also das folgende: “ Il crée une Action, des Acteurs, il 
les multiplie selon ses besoins...” (0. c., 8S. 119). Demgegeniiber 


5 Friedrich, Theodor (Die “ Anmerkungen iibers Theater,” Leipzig 1908, 
S. 42) vermutet—wohl mit Recht—einen Einfluss Batteux’s in der fliichtig 
angedeuteten Scheidung zwischen Poesie der Sachen und des Stils. 
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Lenz: “In der Komédie aber gehe ich von den Handlungen aus 
und lasse Personen teil dran nehmen, welche ich will.” Bei der 
Tragédie hingegen erwecken die alten Helden unser grésstes In- 
teresse und ganz wie Batteux denkt auch Lenz in erster Linie an 
die grossen Helden aus der Antike, die der Dichter wieder lebendig 
macht (0.c., S. 253f.). Es bedarf auch hier keiner besonderen 
Betonung, dass Batteux wieder an die Klassizisten denkt, wihrend 
Lenzens Ideen vor allen auf Shakespeare hinzielen. Trotzdem 
diirfte diese Ubereinstimmung kein Zufall sein; es ist charak- 
teristisch, dass Lenz bei der Anfiihrung von Shakespearschen 
Tragédien zuerst an die Rémerdramen denkt, die ‘usserlich die 
grésste Ahnlichkeit mit dem Klassizismus aufweisen. 

Noch eine weitere bedeutsame Ubereinstimmung sei hier ange- 
fiihrt. Lenzens Gleichsetzung der Einheit des Ortes mit der 
Einheit des Chores (1,239) ist, wie Friedrich richtig ausfiihrt 
(o.c., S. 38), hauptsichlich auf Lessings Hamburgische Drama- 
turgie (46. Stiick) zuriickzufiihren, doch ist es falsch zu behaupten, 
dass diese an sich vollig unverstiindliche Gleichsetzung .. . ihre 
Erklarung erst durch Lessings Worte erhalte, denn dieser Ge- 


danke war schon von andern Asthetikern vorgetragen worden: 
Home ®* sowohl wie D’Aubignac’ hatten darauf hingewiesen, und 
ferner auch Batteux (0.c., S. 217), Lenzens Aussfiihrungen iiber 
diesen Punkt lauten: 


Einheit des Orts—oder méchten wir lieber sagen, Einheit des Chors, 
denn was war es anders? Kommen doch auf dem griechischen Theater 
die Leute wie gerufen herbei, und kein Mensch stédsst sich daran. Weil wir 
uns freuen, dass sie nur da sind—weil das Chor dafiir da steht, daB sie 
kommen sollen, und sich das im Kopf eines Freundes geschwind zusam- 
menreimt, was wohl die causa prima und remotior der Ankunft seines 
Freundes sein méchte, wenn er ihn eben in seinen Armen driickt. (1, 239) 


Der erste Satz stiitzt sich deutlich auf Lessing, der gerade darauf 
hingewiesen hatte, dass die Einheit des Ortes nur eine notwendige 
Folge der Verwendung des Chores sei. Die folgenden Satze dage- 
gen, die sich mit dem Chor als motivierendem Element abgeben, 
haben mit Lessing nichts zu tun, der dieses Problem noch nicht 
einmal beriihrt, sondern sich streng an die Frage der Einheit hilt. 
Lenz sieht dagegen in dem Chor nicht nur eine Erklirung der Ein- 
heit des Ortes, sondern er gilt ihm auch als das Element, das die 


5 Elements of Criticism, Edinburg 1762, m1, 270 ff. 
t Pratique du Théétre, Amsterdam 1715, S. 87, 109 f. 
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griechische Tragédie iiberhaupt zusammenhilt und die Verbindung 
zwischen ihren einzelnen Teilen und Motiven herstellt. Einen 
ganz parallelen Gedanken bringt Batteux zum Ausdruck, wenn er 
sagt: 

Le chant lyrique du Cheur exprimoit-dans les Entractes les mouvemens 
excités par l’Acte qui venoit de finir. Le Spectateur ému en prenoit 


aisément l’unisson, & se préparoit ainsi & recevoir l’impression des Actes 
suivans. (0. c., 8. 217) 


Wenn man bedenkt, wie bekannt gerade Batteux im Vergleich zu 
Home und D’Aubignac in Deutschland war, so wird es mehr als 
wahrscheinlich, dass es sich hier tatsachlich um eine Anlehnung an 
den ersteren handelt. So sehr Batteux gerade als ein Vertreter 
sogenannter franzdsischer Oberflichlichkeit angegriffen wurde, so 
war seine Bedeutung damals viel zu gross, als dass sich die deutsche 
Asthetik von ihm hitte befreien kinnen. 
Hans M. Wo.rr 


The University of Texas 


FRIEDRICH SCHLEGELS ALARCOS UND DIE 
UMBILDUNG DER FRUEHROMANTIK 


Alles, was fiir Friedrich Schlegels einziges Drama, den Alarcos, 
bis heute geschehen ist, ist eine Untersuchung seiner Quellen 
und eine recht unbefriedigende Darstellung seines romantischen 
Charakters.? Dass die Dinge komplizierter liegen und die Begriffe 
“romantisch ” und “ antik ” in keiner Weise ausreichen, die innere 
wie die aussere Struktur des Werkes aufzudecken, und dass vor 


1Geschrieben 1801, gedruckt 1802.—Ich zitiere nach dem Text im 9. 
Bd. der Sémmtlichen Werke von 1846. 

2Den romantischen Charakter hat vor allem Bastiaan Machiel Blok, 
Romantisches in F. Schlegels Trauerspiel “ Alarcos,’ Hin Beitrag zur 
Kenntnis der Friihromantik, Diss. Groningen, 1931, untersucht. Walzel 
(Deutsche National-Litteratur, Bd. 143, Seite xiv) sieht das Roman- 
tische des Alarcos in der Nachahmung des Calderon: eine véllig unhalt- 
bare Vereinfachung des Problems! — Fiir die Quellen des Alarcos: Egidio 
Gorra, Fra drammi e poemi, Milano 1900. Darin: Una Romanza Spagnuola 
nella poesia e nel teatro: L’Alarcos di Federico Schlegel, pp. 1-106, be- 
sonders pp. 43-88).—Allen W. Porterfield, “ The Alarcos Theme in German 
and English,” in: The Germanic Review, v1, April 1931, Nr. 2, pp. 125-143. 
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allem die Frage nach den Quellen in diesem Falle besonders 
unfruchtbar ist, ist bisher nicht gesehen worden. 

Wie die Lucinde die berliner Periode Schlegels kiinstlerisch 
zusammenfasst und abschliesst, so ist der Alarcos die Zusammen- 
fassung und der Abschluss der jenaer Zeit. Die Entwicklung 
seiner Kunst und seines Denkens von der Lucinde bis zum Alarcos 
ist die Entwicklung des berliner zum jenaer Schlegel. Und doch 
liegen zwischen den beiden Werken nur zwei Jahre, zwei Jahre 
langsamer aber stindiger innerer Wandlung, Jahre des Unbefrie- 
digtseins mit dem Erreichten und des Suchens nach neuen Wegen 
und Mitteln. 

Wenn wir die Lucinde mit dem Alarcos vergleichen, so stossen 
wir zunichst auf eine offensichtliche Wesensaihnlichkeit, die nicht 
ohne Bedeutung ist: den subjektiven Charakter beider Werke. 
Wahrend aber in der Lucinde der subjektivistisch erarbeitete 
Gegenstand das Ich des Dichters selbst gewesen war, wurde im 
Alarcos die Subjektivitat durch einen von aussen herangetragenen 
Stoff ins Objektive gemildert. Diese Verlegung der dichterischen 
Ebene in die Aussenwelt der Geschichte, dieses Suchen nach einer 
Hiille, einer Form, in die sich die im Innern erlebten Gehalte 
giessen liessen, diese Flucht vor dem absoluten Ich ist der Beginn 
jenes Weges, den der gewandelte Schlegel in der zweiten Hialfte 
seines Lebens zu Ende gehen sollte. 

So weit sie fiir das Verstaindnis des Werkes wichtig sind, kennen 
wir die Quellen des Alarcos recht genau. Wir wissen, dass Schlegel 
seinen Stoff in einer spanischen Romanze gefunden hat,® der er 
in der Entwicklung der Handlung und der Charaktere Schritt 
fiir Schritt und beinahe ohne jede selbstandige Modifikation gefolgt 
ist. Ob er diese Romanze im spanischen Original oder in der als 
wortgetreu anerkannten Nachdichtung Bertuchs* kennen gelernt 


* Vergleiche hierzu die ausfiihrlichen Untersuchungen Gorras und Bloks. 
Blok hat augenscheinlich die Arbeit Gorras nicht gekannt, sodass we- 
sentliche Teile seiner Arbeit Wiederholungen sind. 

*H. C. F. Bertuch, Theater der Spanier und Portugiesen, Dessau und 
Leipzig 1782, Seite 102.— Jedenfalls war es nicht das Drama Rambachs, 
das Schlegel als Unterlage gedient hat, wie noch Gundolf (Romantiker, 
Berlin-Wilmersdorf 1930, Seite 133) irrtiimlich annimmt.— Porterfield, 
der weder Gorra noch Blok zu kennen scheint, glaubt, Schlegel habe die 
Ballade im spanischen Original kennen gelernt. Bei der Bergriindung, Schle- 
gel habe sich seit friiher Jugend fiir das Spanische interessiert, iiber- 
sieht er, dass dieses Interesse nur sehr oberflichlich gewesen sein kann, 
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hat, ist dabei vollig belanglos. Der Stoff war deswegen so gliick- 
lich gewahlt, weil er die zu entwickelnden Ideen gleichsam schon 
im Keime enthielt, sodass Schlegel, dessen Phantasie ohnehin 
nicht die starkste Seite seiner Begabung war,’ nichts Wesentliches 
von sich aus in die Materie hineinzuprojizieren hatte. 

Eine Deutung des Alarcos wird nun aber durch verschiedene 
Faktoren wesentlich kompliziert, in erster Linie durch die Tat- 
sache, dass wir von Schlegel selbst aus der Zeit seiner Alarcos- 
Dichtung keine Ausserungen von irgendwelcher Tragweite iiber 
seine dramatischen und gedanklichen Intentionen besitzen. Auf 
der anderen Seite ist es unméglich, die asthetischen, kritischen und 
philosophischen Ausserungen der Schlegelschen Friihzeit—nament- 
lich die Fragmente—zur Deutung des Alarcos bedenkenlos heran- 
zuziehen. Gerade das aber ist bisher noch immer geschehen, wo der 
Alarcos zur Diskussion stand.® Es ist damit iibersehen worden, 
dass die Bedeutung dieses Dramas fiir die Entwicklung Schlegels 
gerade in der indirekten, kiinstlerischen Uberwindung der Athe- 
naeums-Periode besteht. 

Das einzig sichere Hilfsmittel, an den Alarcos heranzukommen, 
ist daher der Alarcos selbst. Der Hintergrund dieser Dichtung 
war das mittelalterliche Spanien, das “romantische” Spanien, 
wesensmissig ein Teil jener mittelalterlich-universalen Welt, die 
die Dichtung der Friihromantik—allen voran die Dichtung Tiecks 
—neu entdeckt und fruchtbar zu machen begonnen hatte, wenn 
man von allen Vorliufern in der popularen Literatur—wie gerade 
Bertuch—absehen will. Dass dieses Spanien katholisch war, war 
zunichst nur ein ausserlicher Wesenszug der historischen Kulisse. 
Die intensiv katholische Frémmigkeit, die das Drama durchzieht, 


da er seine intime Kenntnis des Spanischen erst der Vermittlung Tiecks 
verdankte. Abgesehen ferner davon, dass Porterfield den Satz in Walzels 
Briefausgabe (Friedrich Schlegels Briefe an seinen Bruder August Wil- 
helm, Berlin 1890, Seite 6), in dem Friedrich “um die Romanze im spa- 
nischen Geschmack ” bittet, nicht richtig deutet (vergl. Walzels Fussnote 
dazu!), ist seine Konjektur schon durch Gorra und Blok iiberholt. Ausser- 
dem erkennt gerade Porterfield die Bertuchsche Ubersetzung, trotz einiger 
Fehler, als recht wortgetreu an, sodass jede weitere Spekulation iiberfliissig 
ist. 

5Schon Kérner schrieb am 9. Juni 1802 an Schiller “Man sieht das 
peinliche Streben, bei giinzlichem Mangel an Phantasie, aus allgemeinen 
Begriffen ein Kunstwerk hervorzubringen.” 
*Dies tut vor allem Blok. 
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war damit gleichsam als Farbung des Stoffes gegeben—und doch 
war gerade sie nicht gleichgiiltig fiir Schlegels unmittelbare Inten- 
tionen. Es ist nicht zu verkennen, dass Schlegels unbeholfene, 
nicht selten holpernde Sprache gerade in solchen Augenblicken 
hinreissend und beredt wird, in denen es sich um den dichterischen 
Ausdruck des religidsen Erlebens handelt.? Das katholische 
Gewand, das auf den ersten Blick nur ein Stilmittel zu sein scheint, 
ist in Wirklichkeit die Sache selbst, ein unmittelbarer Gegenstand. 
Der unbedingte Glaube an die giéttliche Gerechtigkeit und die dem 
friihen Schlegel so fremde Erkenntnis, dass die Leidenschaft die 
wahre Triebfeder des Ungliicks und der Siinde ist; das latente 
Schuldbewusstsein und dessen Sublimierung in Frémmigkeit und 
Milde; die vorausgesehene Strafe des Inferno fiir den Siinder 
(worin zweifellos ein Nachklingen der unter August Wilhelms 
Anleitung vorgenommenen Dante-Lektiire zu sehen ist) und das 
Erscheinen der Reinen vor dem Thron Gottes, an das sich die 
Idee der Fiirsprache fiir den unschuldigen Siinder kniipft—all dies 
ist mehr als Kolorit, es ist die Grundlage dieses im gewéhnlichen 
Sinne des Wortes so undramatischen Dramas.® 

Die dramatische Spannung liegt daher auch nicht zwischen 
den handelnden Personen, die mehr gehandelt werden als dass sie 
handeln, sondern zwischen zwei Welten, der gottlich-vollkommenen 
und der menschlich-unvollkommenen.® Die beiden Gruppen dra- 
matischer Gegenspieler—der Konig und die Infantin einerseits 
und Donna Clara und Alarcos andererseits—sind nur scheinbare 
Opponenten; der wahre Bruch geht mitten durch ihre Reihen, 
er spiegelt sich am sichtbarsten in der Doppelschichtigkeit ihres 
Bewusstseins, der Verbindung einfach menschlichen Wissens 
(Ehre- und Liebe-Motive!) mit einer tiefer fiihrenden ausser- 
menschlichen Ahnung, die jede Handlung dieser Figuren begleitet 
oder ihr vorausgeht. 

Bezeichnend aber ist nun, dass dieser innere Bruch nichts, oder 
doch nur sehr Ausserliches, mit der romantischen Ironie gemein 


7Z. B. Werke?, rx, Seite 236. 
* Bloks Behauptung (a. a. O. Seite 44), Schlegel habe “das spezifisch 
katholische Element in der Hauptsache fallen lassen,” ist erstaunlich 
und kann nicht deutlich genug zuriickgewiesen werden. 
*Siehe hierzu auch Gorra (a.a.0O.Seite 83). Dies mag Porterfield zu 
dem befremdlichen und nicht weiter begriindeten Schluss gefiihrt haben, 
der Alarcos sei ein Schicksalsdrama (a. a. O. Seite 138). 
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hat. Und auch der Witz, dieses unentbehrliche Element frii- 
romantischer Dichtung, ist auf sprechende Weise dem Alarcos 
fremd. Beide—Witz und Ironie—haben sich zu dem vollkommenen 
Gegensatz von Ahnung und Wissen, Realitét und Superrealitit, 
Religio und Irreligio gesteigert, in dem die menschliche Freiheit 
zur volligen Unfreiheit wird. Der tragische Bruch, der in der 
berliner Periode der Friihromantik noch durch Ironie verschleiert 
und dadurch scheinbar aufgehoben worden war, wird damit in 
eine aussermenschliche Sphare verlegt, in der er notwendig zu 
einer Auseinandersetzung mit den letzten Dingen werden musste. 

Eine solche Dramatik aber musste die Logik des Handlungsauf- 
baus und jedes Streben nach psychologischer Wahrscheinlichkeit 
durch ein alles auflésendes Gefiihl ersetzen. Die Ahnung wird 
zum treibenden Element der Handlung.’*® In allen Schattierungen 
bestimmt sie das Verhalten der Helden, von der blossen Sentimen- 
talitét iiber Angste und Befiirchtungen bis zu weissagender Ekstase 
und prophetischem Wahnsinn. 

Die einzige, wirklich giiltige Parallele solcher Dramatik finden 
wir in der jiingsten deutschen Literatur. Erst das expressionisti- 
sche Drama hat wieder versucht, die dramatische Spannung 
zwischen zwei gegensitzliche Lebenssphiren zu legen, zwischen 
denen die Helden mit einer scheinbar sinnlos gewordenen Plan- 
losigkeit handeln. Erst hier haben wir wieder ein Drama, das, 
wie der Alarcos, nicht in aufsteigender und wieder abfallender 
Linie, sondern in gerade aufsteigender und sich im Endlosen 
verlaufender Richtung bewegt. Vor allem das Ende des Alarcos, 
mit seiner volligen Uberwindung des Irdischen und der Etablierung 
einer paradiesartig versohnten Klosteridylle, ist wie ein unmittel- 
barer Vorlaiufer expressionistischen Theaters.** 

Diese Auflésung des Dramatischen ist nun fraglos tief in der 
seelischen und geistigen Struktur der Friihromantik begriindet. 
Romantisch sind die Figuren des Stiickes in ihrer Verwischung 
der Grenzen zwischen Gdéttlichem und Menschlichem einerseits 


1° Schon Blok hat die Bedeutung der Ahnung im Alarcos richtig erkannt 
(vor allem a. a. O. Seite 117). Sein Hinweis auf Béhme aber, dem Schlegel 
z.B.den Sternenglauben entlehnt habe, ist deswegen tiberfliissig, weil es 
sich hier um altes dramatisches Gut handelt (cf. Schillers Wallenstein). 

11 Siehe hierzu Wolfgang Paulsen, Eapressionismus und Aktivismus, Eine 
typologische Untersuchung, Bern 1935, pp. 166 ff. 
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und zwischen Mannlichem und Weiblichem andererseits.17 Roman- 
tisch ist die Spielerei mit Formen, Versmassen und Rhythmen, 
die mosaikartig und ohne Bezug auf den Inhalt aneinandergefiigt 
werden, deren Leichtigkeit sich aber an der Schwerfalligkeit und 
dem Pathos der Gegenstandes bricht. 

Doch schon bei der Betrachtung der Form wird es deutlich, 
dass hier nicht nur romantische Prinzipien wirksam gewesen sind. 
Romantisch—das war ja fiir den jungen Schlegel die Verbindung 
des Antiken mit dem Modernen, des Natiirlichen mit dem Inter- 
essanten gewesen. Schlegel, der zur Moderne erst iiber die Antike 
und nicht zuletzt durch das lebende Vorbild Goethes gekommen 
war, hatte zur Zeit der Abfassung des Alarcos die Antike mit 
modernen—mit Goethes Augen sehen gelernt. Das Bild der Antike 
ist durch die Verbindung mit dem Romantisch-Modernen aber in 
einer Weise verschoben worden, die es fiir Schlegel in eine theo- 
retische Ferne riickte und der urspriinglichen Erlebnisfahigkeit 
mehr und mehr beraubte. Das, was an Antikem im Alarcos vor- 
handen ist, ist in Wahrheit nur noch dessen Skelett, die Ver- 
fliichtigung in die abstrakte Form des traditionellen Klassizismus. 

In den gesammelten Werken Schlegels vom Jahre 1846 findet 
sich nun, unmittelbar anschliessend an den Alarcos, ein héchst 
aufschlussreiches Produkt, das auch auf den Alarcos einige nicht 
unwichtige Riickschliisse erlaubt: eine metrische Nachdichtung 
des ersten Aktes von Racines Bajazet.* Wenn man den Alarcos 
mit diesem Nachdichtungsversuch zusammenhilt, erkennt man, 
woher Schlegel die antiken Elemente seiner Dichtung in Wirk- 
lichkeit bezogen hat, obwohl man—gerade wegen des vorherrschen- 
den Ehrbegriffs im Alarcos—das indirekte Vorbild eher in Cor- 
neille als in Racine suchen moéchte. Das klassizistische Theater 
jedenfalls, das Schlegel seit seiner friithesten Jugend gekannt haben 
muss, bot sich dem ohnehin im Schweisse seines Angesichts 
dichtenden Dichter eher an, als das nur noch intellektuell erkannte 
Prinzip der antiken Tragédie, und musste sich daher—bewusst 
oder unbewusst—im Alarcos durchsetzen. So sind denn auch die 


12%ber die Verschmelzung des Miannlichen mit dem Weiblichen im 
Alarcos siehe Blok, a.a.0O., pp. 66 ff. 

13 Zuerst verdffentlicht im ersten Stiick des zweiten Bandes der Europa, 
1803. Ich setze sie unbedenklich fiir die unmittelbar auf den Alarcos 
folgende Pariser Zeit an. 
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Figuren dieses Dramas die herk6mmlichen Typen—der Bésewicht, 
der Hofling, die Intrigantin, das liebende Weib, der treue Diener, 
der unschuldige Held usw.—Marionetten, die am Drahte der von 
ihr verkérperten Bedeutung agieren.** Klassizistisch—im epi- 
gonalen Sine des Wortes—ist der deklamatorische Ton der Dialog- 
fiihrung, die herkémmliche Metaphorik, wie der vollige Verzicht 
auf psychologische Begriindung, der eine einténige Schwarz-Weiss- 
Zeichnung zur Folge hat. Klassizistisch nicht zuletzt ist der ganz 
casuistische Ehrbegriff, der die aussere Handlung in Gang halten 
soll.> Der Aufbau des Stiickes in zwei Akten (anstatt in fiinf) 
ist dabei wohl der dramatischen Kurzatmigkeit des Dichters zuzu- 
schreiben und ohne jede weitere Konsequenz.*® 

Diese dichterische Kurzartmigkeit Schlegels lasst sich aber 
nicht nur im Gesamtaufbau des Dramas erkennen. Es ist auf- 
fallend einen wie geringen urspriinglichen Sinn Friedrich Schlegel 
—im Gegensatz zu seinem Bruder August Wilhelm—fiir Sprache 
und Sprachmelodik besass.'7 Dieser Mangel ist es, der fiir die 
offensichtliche Schwerfalligkeit des Stils, die Ungelenkheit der 
“ gepoterten,” 1* Verse, die unnatiirliche, des Reims und der Vers- 
masse wegen verdrehte und gedrechselte Sprache verantwortlich 
gemacht werden muss. Die billige Sentenzenhaftigkeit, die damit 
unterliuft, mag sich noch unmittelbar auf die Formulierungswut 


%Gundolf (a.a.0., Seite 133): “Die Figuren . . . sind nicht einmal 
Typen, sondern lediglich Mundstiicke, Automaten. .. .” 

15Es ist bezeichnend, dass dieser Ehrbegriff in der Vorlage, der spa- 
nischen Romanze, eine untergeordnete Rolle spielt (cf. Porterfield, a.a.0., 
Seite 137). Blok (a.a.0., vor allem Seite 18) geht in seiner Deutung 
des Stiickes fast ausschliesslich von diesem Ehrbegriff aus, und Gorra 
glaubt aus demselben Grund—in Anschluss an die Kritik des Apollon 
(Apollon, Eine Zeitschrift, Penig 1803, pp. 32-50, 106-123, 248-270)—im 
Alarcos ein Ideendrama sehen zu miissen. Die Idee der Ehre und des 
Gehorsams soll demzufolge iiber die der Liebe und Ehe triumphieren. 
Gorra iibersieht aber die religidse Implikation, die eine Wiederherstellung 
der einmal verletzten Ehre nur im Jenseits zulisst. Die Auffassung des 
Alarcos als Ideendrama scheint mir deswegen nicht haltbar zu sein. 

16 Porterfield (a.a.0., Seite 137): “That the play is divided into two 
acts instead of five is merely accidental: there are five distinct climaxes 
or breaks in the development nevertheless.” Ich kann das nicht sehen. 

17Schon Kérner schreibt in dem zitierten Brief an Schiller (Anm. 5): 
“ Fiir den eigentlichen Wohlklang der Verse muss er gar kein Ohr haben.” 

2* Rudolf Haym, Die romantische Schule, 4. Aufl. (Hgg. von O. Walzel) 
Berlin 1920, Seite 732. 
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des Fragmentisten zuriickfiihren lassen, indirekt gerechtfertigt 
aber war auch sie durch das Vorbild des dem franzésischen Klas- 
sizismus verschuldeten aufklirerischen Theaters, das Schlegel 
sicher nicht erst in Berlin kennen lernte. So hat der jahrelange 
Kampf mit Schiller seine anachronistischen Friichte getragen, denn 
diese Schlegelsche Dramatik geht weit hinter das Schillersche 
Drama zuriick. 

Ganz ahnlich aber verhalt es sich auch mit der romantischen 
Idee des Alarcos, dem ihm zugrunde liegenden Freiheitsbegriff. 
Auch hier handelt es sich nicht einfach um eine ins Kiinstlerische 
gewendete Verwirklichung friihromantischer Anschauungen. Hine 
genauere Analyse des Inhaltes wiirde zeigen, dass die Handlungs- 
weise des Helden weit davon entfernt ist, einen weltenschdpfe- 
rischen, ich-bewussten Freiheitsvorbehalt vorauszusetzen. Nur auf 
den ersten Blick scheint es, als ob der Selbstmord des Alarcos die 
Tat eines Mannes wire, der sich sein Schicksal selbst wahlt, fiir 
den der Entschluss zur Selbstvernichtung ein selbstgewahlter 
Entschluss ist, ein Sieg tiber die Unfreiheit der Materie. Dieser 
Freiheitsvorbehalt ist deswegen so wenig iiberzeugend, weil er 
schon in dem Augenblick ins Auge gefasst wird, in dem der dra- 
matische Konflikt erst beginnt, sodass die irdisch-aktiven Freiheits- 
moglichkeiten in keiner Weise erschépft sind. Die freie Hand- 
lung des Alarcos ist so unlésbar verwoben mit dem Bewusstsein 
der Siinde, dass der schliessliche Untergang als eine géttliche 
Bestrafung und nicht als freie Wahl erscheint. Alarcos, so kénnte 
man geradezu sagen, macht sich im Verlaufe des Dramas nicht 
“frei zu etwas ” sondern lediglich “frei von etwas ”—wobei dieses 
“ etwas ” nichts anderes ist als die von Schlegel bisher idealistisch 
aufgefasste Welt. Was sich hinter der Freiheit des Alarcos wirk- 
lich verbirgt, wird von ihm in zwei charakteristischen Versen 
deutlich genug ausgesprochen : 


Uns Lebendgen ward vom Himmel Tréstung noch ertheilt, 
Dass zuriick zum Paradiese Freiheit tapfer eilt.’® 


Es ist nicht Freiheit, sondern himmlische Tréstung, der die 
Helden ihr Ich aufopfern, ohne dieser Tréstung jedoch schon wirk- 
lick sicher zu sein. Gerade im Verhalten des Alarcos kommt diese 
innerste Unsicherheit in der entscheidenden Szene, der Sterbe- 
szene, deutlich zum Ausdruck. In dem Augenblick namlich, als 


1° Werke?, x, Seite 236. 
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die Briicken hinter Alarcos—und seinem Dichter—abgebrochen 
sind, als die Konsequenzen der Freiheitszerstérung in ihrer ganzen 
Grosse vor ihm stehen, ist er der ersehnten Sicherheiten am 
wenigsten sicher. Das ganz unheroische Zaudern, das Auf- und 
Abwogen der Gefiihle und das schliessliche Ermatten nach einem 
letzten Sich-Auflehnen verrat die tiefe Verwirrung des Helden und 
seines Dichters. 

Schlegel hat mit dem Alarcos wirklich zum ersten Mal entschei- 
dend hinter das Ich zuriickgegriffen. Die Freiheit, die Alarcos 
und Donna Clara im Auge haben, ist nicht mehr die Freiheit 
Fichtes, sondern eine “ himmlische Freiheit ” in der “im Tod ich 
zum Leben gesunde.” * Die problematisch gewordene Subjektivitat 
ist damit in eine nur durch Verzicht und Uberwindung zu errei- 
chende Problemlosigkeit umgebogen worden, die fiir das Werk des 
spiten Schlegel so charakteristisch werden sollte. 

An dieser Stelle aber wird es auch wieder deutlich, dass das 
versteckte Zuriickgreifen auf die Form des Klassizismus und die 
Aufgabe des friihromantischen Freiheitsideals, wie sie im Alarcos 
zum Ausdruck kommen, keine Widerspriiche sind. Beidemal ist 
es das Suchen nach objektiv aesthetischer und philosophischer 
Form, nach einem Halt ausserhalb des Individuums. 

In dieser Hinsicht ist der Alarcos aber wieder ebenso auto- 
biographisch wie sein Gegenstiick, die Lucinde. Beide Werke sind 
die Produkte geistiger Krisen ihres Dichters, Abrechnungen und 
Wandlungen, Vorstisse in geistiges Neuland, denen die intellek- 
tuelle Fundamentierung erst nachfolgen musste. Bis ins einzelne 
lasst sich der verborgene autobiographische Charakter dieser Werke 
nachzeichnen. So haben alle Figuren im Alarcos etwas von ihrem 
Dichter: die Gegenspieler das, was er in sich zu tiberwinden hatte— 
die eigentlichen Helden das Suchen nach neuer Form und neuen 
Inhalten. 

So ist der Alarcos ein friihes, nicht unwichtiges Dokument fiir 
den Umbau friihromantischer Geistesformen in Friedrich Schlegel. 
Es ist der Beginn jenes Weges “hinauf zum Licht,” der von der 
neugewonnenen Erkennitnis ausgeht, dass 
“die schlimmste Krankheit dieser Erd ist Tand und Traum.” * 


WoLFGANG PAULSEN 
Southwestern College, 
Memphis, Tennessee 


20 Werke”, 1x, Seite 227. 21 Werke”, 1x, Seite 236. 
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LAHONTAN AND CRITICAL DEISM 


Among the deistic treatises discussed by Mr. Ira O. Wade in his 
splendid study, The Clandestine Organization and Diffusion of 
Philosophic Ideas in France from 1700 to 1750 (Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1938), is a work entitled Dissertation et preuve de 
Véternité du monde. The author of this unpublished work in his 
attempt to discredit the orthodox views on the age of the world 
first takes the historical approach. To support his contention of the 
extreme antiquity of the world, he cites the annals of the Chal- 
deans, the Egyptians, the Persians, the Chinese, and the Siamese 
(Wade, op. cit., pp. 244, 245). This method of attack, it may be 
added, had been commonly employed either to show the un- 
knowability of the earth’s age or to prove its extreme antiquity by 
early sceptics and deistic writers. To mention a few: Montaigne, 
La Mothe le Vayer, Gassendi, Gabriel Foigny, Denis Veiras, the 
Espion Turc, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, and Charles Blount. 

However, the author of the Dissertation et preuve de V’éternité 
du monde also brings forth the “ Canadiens” in support of his 
contention: “ ils disent qu’il faut étre fou pour croire qu’un Etre 
si puissant soit demeuré dans l’inaction pendant toute l’éternité, 
et qu’il ne se soit avisé de produire des créatures que depuis cing 
a six mille ans” (Wade, loc. cit.). 

None of the early sceptics or deistic writers of the seventeenth 
century had cited the “ Canadiens” in support of their argument. 
What then, it may be asked, was the source used by this most 
unoriginal author? It can be shown, I believe, that the passage 
was a quotation taken word for word from the Mémoires de 
VAmérique septentrionale by the baron de Lahontan (ed. G. 
Chinard, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1931). Lahontan, a Cartesian 
and a deist, published his account of the customs and beliefs of 
the North American savages in 1703.1 In a chapter on their re- 
ligious views, he points out that the “ sauvages ” ridicule the story 
of creation, on the following rational grounds: “ Qu’il faut étre 
foi pour croire qu’un Etre tout-puissant soit demeuré dans 


2From internal evidence Mr. Wade concluded that the treatise was 
written after January 9, 1701 (op. cit., p. 245). Since Lahontan’s work is 
of 1703, it seems that the date of composition of the Dissertation et preuve 
de V’éternité du monde must be advanced to 1703 or later. 
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Pinaction pendant toute une éternité & qu’il ne se soit pas avisé 
de produire des Créatures, que depuis cing ou six mille ans” 
(op. cit., pp. 108, 109). It is evident that the passages are identi- 
cal. In view of the fact that Lahontan’s work is exclusively con- 
cerned with the savages of Canada, it seems more probable that 
Lahontan supplied the ammunition to his anonymous deist 
countryman than that the contrary should be true. 

This borrowing attests once more the influence of Lahontan 
on critical authors of the eighteenth century, and it confirms in 
an interesting way the close relationship between published and 
unpublished works at an early date in the development of critical 
deism. 


Davip Rick McKee 


Wesleyan University 


AN ATTACK ON JOHN FIELDING 


In July, 1758, the bookseller John Scott published an anonymous 
pamphlet entitled Jonathan Wild’s Advice to his Successors ... 
To [which] ... is annex’d a Plan and Proposals for an Hospital, 
or Public Asylum, for decay’d and Infirm Thief-Takers. . . 2 
The nature and purpose of this shilling squib have never been 
noticed by biographers of the Fieldings. It is an attack aimed at 
John Fielding, Henry Fielding’s blind half-brother, who succeeded 
Henry as magistrate of the Bow Street court and as ex officio 
director of London’s first effective constabulary. The pamphlet, 
doubtless provoked by the appearance in February, 1758, of John 
Fielding’s self-congratulatory Account of the Origin and Effects 
of a Police set on Foot by his Grace the Duke of Newcastle in the 
Year 1753, upon a Plan presented ... by the late Henry Fielding, 
purports to be a valedictory letter from the famous thief-taker 
Jonathan Wild, written in 1725 shortly before he was hanged. He 
addresses it to anyone who “ may think it worth his while to revive 
my Occupation ... , it being a Function of no small Profit, 
requiring very little Industry, Honour, Honesty, or Conscience.” * 


+Zondon Magazine, xxvm, 374. A copy of this pamphlet is in the 
Fielding Collection of the Yale University Library. 

2See R. Leslie-Melville, The Life and Works of Sir John Fielding, 
London, 1934, p. 85. 
* Jonathan Wild’s Advice, p. 2. 
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The consummate thief-taker is shown to be the one who carries 
on a lucrative traffic in stolen goods and rewards, while pretending 
to be a servant of the public. The accusation implied was a common 
one; both John and Henry Fielding had faced it before.* 

Unmistakable reference to the blind John Fielding is to be 
found in two further passages. The first is a bit of advice: “ But 
if, by any Misfortune, you should be deprived of the Blessings of 
Sight, be careful in the Choice of a good Physiognomist.”* The 
second refers to the presence in coust of professional swearers, 
persons who for a fee were willing to swear to the truth of any 
statement offered as evidence: “This is a plain Proof how blind 
Justice is, though it was not meant by the Emblem that she should 
be blind to Truth, but blind to Partiality.” ® 

The ironical fact which the pamphleteer suggests is that John 
Fielding, Justice of the Peace for Westminster and Middlesex, is 
really the natural heir of the notorious thief and thief-taker 
Jonathan Wild. From about 1715 to 1725 Jonathan Wild, posing 
as a zealous enforcer of the law, had made it his business to 
apprehend and impeach all thieves who refused to rob for him and 
to accept his terms of payment. Independent operators and rebel- 
lious members of Wild’s own gang suffered alike.’ The careers 
of Wild and other less noted thief-takers created a general distrust 
of all officers of the law. The Bow Street Runners, organized by 
Henry Fielding and commanded by Saunders Welch, were an honest 
and incorruptible company of citizens, interested only in sup- 
pressing crime. It was a long time, however, before the general 
public could be convinced that they were not heartless and self- 
interested thief-takers. Capitalizing on this general suspicion is 
the chief technique found in Jonathan Wild’s Advice to his Suc- 
cessors. To make the attack more pointed, the public memory of 
Jonathan Wild had recently been refreshed by a new edition of 
Henry Fielding’s Life of Mr. Jonathan Wild the Great.® 


*See W. L. Cross, The History of Henry Fielding, New Haven, 1918, 111, 
114, 

5 Ibid., 8. Ibid., 17. 

7™See Daniel Defoe, A True and Genuine Account of the Life and Actions 
of Jonathan Wild, in Romances and Narratives of Daniel Defoe, ed. George 
Aitken, London, 1895, xvi, 235-78. 

8 This edition was published by Andrew Millar in 1754. The signature 
“Henry Humbug,” attached to the Plan and Proposals for an Hospital, 
is perhaps an ungenerous reflection on the late Henry Fielding. 
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The magazines gave no fame to the attack on John Fielding. 
The Monthly Review recognized it merely as “a satirical Squib, 
thrown from Grub-Street to Bow-Street.”® The writer for The 
Critical Review was apparently inclined to believe the charges 
against John Fielding: “This piece is written with great severity 
and some humour, which, however, we think is misplaced. There 
are some characters too wicked for ridicule.” *° 

Despite this slight notice, the satirical squib did not pass into 
complete oblivion. It was reprinted in an edition of Henry 
Fielding’s Jonathan Wild, published in 1840 to profit from the 
renewed interest in eighteenth century rogues and villains excited 
by William Harrison Ainsworth’s novel, Jack Sheppard. 


Rosert Irwin 
Long Island University 


DR. JOHNSON, MRS. THRALE, AND BOSWELL: 
THREE LETTERS 


Professor E. L. McAdam, Jr. has lately shown that Samuel 
Johnson collaborated generously with his young protégé Sir Robert 
Chambers in writing the lectures which the latter gave at Oxford 
following his appointment in 1766 as Vinerian Professor of Law.* 
This partnership, long unknown to Johnsonians, is confirmed by a 
letter from Johnson to Mrs. Thrale which was found in 1939, in 
Longmont, Colorado, by the present writer. This letter, written on 
the first page of a folded sheet, lacks its direction. Probably it was 
sent in a cover, free, in care of Henry Thrale, M.P. But its tone 
and content identify the recipient beyond reasonable doubt, and its 
date enables us to recognize it as no. 211.1 in Dr. R. W. Chapman’s 
census of Johnson letters.2 “Miss” is clearly a reference to 


*xrx (August, 1758), 202. 

10 yr (August, 1758), 174. 

2“Dr. Johnson’s law lectures for Chambers: an addition to the canon,” 
RES, xv, 385-391, and xvi, 159-168. 

*“ Johnson’s letters,” RES, x1, 152. This letter, 211.1, unseen by Dr. 
Chapman, was sold at Sotheby’s on 30 January, 1918, in a general 
dispersal of manuscripts mourned by all Johnson scholars. From London 
this letter came to Denver, Colorado, and thence to its present owner, Mr. 
J. W. Montgomery, who has given his kind permission for its publication. 
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Queeney ; the rest of this first paragraph appears to deal with one 
of the perennial charity cases which aroused the joint sympathy of 
Johnson and the Thrales.* 


Madam 

Before I went, I promised to see the rent paid, and left ten pounds 
towards it. At club [sic] I met Langton, and nobody else, he is no richer 
than he was, but he gave me a guinea, and enquired after Miss.* 

Chambers has no heart, so I shall have the pleasure of seeing you on 
Saturday, and next week will be the end of the course. If he had courage I 
think it might have been done by Wednesday. 


Iam 
Madam 
Your most humble Servant 


Sam: Johnson 
Dec. 14. 1768 


Mrs. Thrale seems to have been the only outsider who guessed at 
the literary secret between Johnson and Chambers. In Thraliana 
she listed the lectures among Johnson’s works; in an unpublished 
journal lately discovered by Mr. James L. Clifford she wrote of her 
conjectures, saying that Johnson “used to visit the University at 


Critical Times, .. . or I thought so.” In the present letter Johnson 
assumes a degree of knowledge on her part about the reason for his 
continued absence from Streatham. This message was written on 
a Wednesday, apparently from Oxford, to tell her that Chambers 
will not release him until the new lecture course (announced in 
Jackson’s Oxford Journal to begin on January 14) is fully pre- 
pared. Chambers’s habits of lethargy, of “ wining and dining” to 


To Dr. Chapman and to Mr, James L. Clifford, biographer of Mrs, Thrale, 
the editor is indebted for most helpful comment. 

*Carter the riding-master, Coxeter, and others were at one time or 
another objects of charity in the Streatham circle. Johnson and Mrs. 
Thrale also joined forces in supporting The Ladies’ Charity School for 
Training Girls as Servants (cf. A. M. Broadley, Dr. Johnson and Mrs. 
Thrale, London and New York, 1910, p. 121). “The rent” for this insti- 
tution or for some poor family is doubtless in view here. 

* Johnson’s encounter with Bennet Langton at the Club must have taken 
place, in the year 1768, on a Monday. Johnson’s remark upon Langton’s 
generosity in the face of straitened circumstances, is of passing interest 
because of Johnson’s later appeal to Chambers on Langton’s own behalf 
(letter of 19 April, 1783, in Catalogue of the R. B. Adam Library, I, 
38-39). 
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the neglect of his lectures, had led Johnson in 1766 to offer his 
help to the candidate whom he had sponsored for the Vinerian 
Professorship, and for whose success Johnson therefore felt re- 
sponsible. Johnson now complains that if Chambers had had more 
“heart,” i.e. perseverance, the present work might not have been 
prolonged so annoyingly. 

Another letter from Johnson to Mrs. Thrale, no. 707.1 in Chap- 
man’s list but not located by him, is now in the William A. Clark 
Library at the University of California, Los Angeles. It was written 
on the eve of a trip to Brighton whose purpose Johnson explained 
to Boswell, 17 October, 1780: 


Mr. Thrale’s loss of health has lost him the election; he is now going 
to Brighthelmston, and expects me to go with him; and how long I shall 
stay I cannot tell. I do not much like the place, but yet I shall go, and 
stay while my stay is desired.*® 


While on this reluctant holiday Johnson was busy with proof 
corrections for the Lives of the Poets,’ and probably the need for a 
small working library led him to write the second paragraph below. 


Oct. 16. 1780 
Dear Madam 
Gell and Smith never came.* The Steyning affair was undertaken by 
one Mr Jones, a Shoemaker, an old inhabitant of the King’s Bench, of whom 
Mr Robson had that morning given me the character.® 


® See Johnson to Chambers, 11 December, 1766, in Catalogue of the R. B. 
Adam Library, 1, 29. Further references to Johnson’s present visit to New 
Hall Inn, Oxford, in December, 1768—from Johnson’s diary and from his 
letter to Mrs. Thrale on the second of this month—are noted by McAdam, 
RES, xvi, 160. 

* Life, Hill-Powell ed., m1, 441. 

7 Johnson to John Nichols, Brighton, 26 October, 1780, in Letters, ed. 
Hill, 11, 205-6. 

*Gell is probably Philip Gell of Hopton, Derbyshire, at whose house 
Johnson and Mrs. Thrale dined on 18 July, 1774 (Broadley, op. cit., pp. 173 
and 224), and of whom Johnson wrote Mrs. Thrale from Ashbourne the 
following summer (Letters, 1, 348). Smith may well be Henry Smith of 
St. Albans, Henry Thrale’s relative and future executor, who undertook 
an occasional business commission for Johnson (Letters, m, 210n. and 
219n.; Catalogue of the R. B. Adam Library, I, 74-5). 

® The allusions in this sentence are obscure, and the scarcity of Mrs. 
Thrale’s letters to Johnson in this season imposes an added handicap. 
Mr. McAdam kindly calls my attention to Johnson’s visit to Steyning, a 
town in Sussex, on 10 November, 1782, as recorded in his Diary. Robson 
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Pray let me know when it is that we must go I will keep the day, but 
if it could be Saturday I should be glad, but the difference after all will 
be little more than that of burthening the luggage cart with more books 
or with fewer, yet I wish it could be Saturday, but make no effort about 
it, only let me know as soon as ever you can. 

I have seen Captain Burney and his cargo.° You may remember, I 
thought Baretti had not gained much by circumnavigating the world.™ 


I am, Madam, your most &c. 
Sam: Johnson 


A third missing letter, of interest to Boswellians, is also found in 
the Clark collection. C. B. Tinker’s edition of Boswell’s Letters, 1, 
256, lists it as no. 167, unseen and not located by the editor. It is 
directed on the back “'To Dr. Boswell.” He was the writer’s erratic 
uncle, John Boswell, M. D., of Edinburgh, who was chronically in 


debt and prone to borrow from his nephew, as the Boswell Papers 
show. 


Dear Sir. 


You tell me that if I will give 200 guineas for your curiosities, I shall 
have them. If not, you must take 200 pounds which you are offered. Surely 
if you are to take pounds I might as well have the bargain in that way as 
another. This however is merriment—And to be serious—I have wished 
that my Father would purchase your Cabinét; but it seems he does not 
incline to do so.4* You must then close with the offer made; for, I am in 


was the Thrale attorney, well known to Johnson (Letters, 0, 217 and 218) ; 
but the role of Mr. Jones the shoemaker, evidently a familiar of the famous 
debtors’ prison, is not clear. A mission of charity, similar to that implied 
in the first letter above, may be in view. 

2°On 14 October, 1780, Mrs. Thrale wrote to Mrs. Lambart: “ Here is 
good News in Town, and Jamaica safe beside; & Miss Burney’s Brother is 
come home from a Voyage round the World, & among the new Discovered 
Islands, where poor Cook was killed you know, Clerke died, & young Burney 
returned to England Captain of the Ship in which he set out an inferior 
Officer” (John Rylands Library, Eng. MS. 550, No. 8; transcript by Mr. 
Clifford ). 

11 Probably a jocular reference to Baretti’s Journey from London to 
Genoa, upon which Johnson had commented to Mrs. Thrale in 1770 (Letters, 
I, 165; cf. Johnson’s remark to Boswell that “ writers of travels were more 
defective than any other writers,” Life, 11, 377). The author of Thraliana 
wrote concerning Baretti: “Such, however, was his ignorance in a certain 
line, that he once asked Johnson for information who it was composed the 
Pater Noster” (A. Hayward and J. H. Lobban, Dr. Johnson’s Mrs. Thrale, 
Edinburgh and London, 1910, p. 171). 

12 The nature of this museum seems to be unrecorded. Boswell reports 
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such circumstances, that I cannot afford sinking so much money as the 
value of the curiosities, for as the entail is now made, I shall have enough 
ado to save decent provisions for my children. I ever am 


your affectionate Nephew, 
James Boswell 


James’s Court 
30 August 1776. 


Boswell’s “merriment” over his uncle’s naive proposal was set 
down, as we know, upon a gloomy day in Edinburgh—the day after 
Boswell had covertly witnessed the burial of David Hume, and 
sought “ resolutely ” to banish the frisson of hell-fire in his bones 
by writing “ letters to Dr. Johnson and Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, which 
did me good.” 


Drxon WECTER 


University of California, Los Angeles 


“THOUGH, PHYLLIS, YOUR PREVAILING CHARMS ” 


In her checklist of Lord Dorset’s poems, Miss Bagley has in- 
cluded “ Though, Phyllis, your prevailing charms” on the ground 
that in A Collection of Poems, viz., the Temple of Death ..., 
1701, a version of this poem is followed by an “ Epilogue to Every 
Man in his Humour by the same author” and that this Epilogue 
is probably by Dorset. This is not very solid ground, particularly 
when it is considered that in the earlier editions of this collection, 
though the poems appear in the same order, the phrase “by the 
same author” is omitted.2 “Though, Phyllis, your prevailing 
charms ” may be more convincingly ascribed to Buckingham. MS. 


that Johnson, when in Edinburgh, “spent one forenoon at my uncle Dr 
Boswell’s, who showed him his curious museum” (Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides, ed. Pottle and Bennett, New York, 1936, p. 385). 

18 Boswell Papers, xIt, 35. 

1Helen A. Bagley, “A checklist of the Poems of . . . Dorset,” MLN, 
XLVII (1932), 454-6; see also R. G. Haworth, “Some Additions to the 
Poems of Lord Dorset,” MIN, it (1935), 457-9. 

2 See A Collection of Poems, Written upon several Occasions, By several 
Persons, London, Printed for Hobart Kemp, 1672, pp. 28-32; and ibid., 
Printed for Tho. Collins, 1673, pp. 28-32. 
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Wood 416 contains a version of it followed by a note which says: 
“Made by the Duke of Buckingham one the 20 of Julii 1665, 
addressed to his mistress.” Wood’s note on this MS. is: “ This I 
found written in a spare leaf before a romance called ‘ Eliana’ 
(Lond. 1661, fol.).”* Miss Bagley observes that the poem in ques- 
tion “is similar to Dorset’s other work,” and it may appear to 
some very unlike Buckingham’s. Most of the verses of this kind 
which Buckingham wrote, however, have never been printed; they 
are to be found in an unpublished commonplace book now in the 
possession of the Earl of Jersey, through whose kindness I have 
been able to study copies of them.* 


ArtTHUR MIZENER 
Wells College 


AN OBSERVATION ON CHAUCER’S ASTROLABE 


The editors and other scholars who have spoken of Chaucer’s 
Treatise on the Astrolabe have been accustomed to say that he wrote 


it for the ten-year-old child whom he calls, at the opening of the 
prologue, “ Lyte Lowys my sone,” *? and whom he addresses—with 
a couple of important exceptions—in the rest of the prologue and 
in the discourse itself. It is the purpose of the remarks which follow 
to consider the wisdom of making without reservation the statement 
that Chaucer wrote the treatise in the form we have it for Lewis. 
Quotations from various editors and other writers will show the 
usual mode of referring to the Astrolabe: “.. . addressed to his 
son Lowys by Geoffrey Chaucer .. .”;? “. . . his ‘litel son Lewis,’ 
for whom he compiled the ‘ Astrolabie’.. .”;* “... [Chaucer] was 
pleased with his son’s progress. Little Lewis had asked him if he 
might learn something about an astrolabe. The father at once sent 


*The Life and Times of Anthony &4 Wood, ed. Andrew Clark (Oxford, 
1892), 11, 42-3; see also Notes and Queries, Third Series, m, 442. 

‘Brief selections from this commonplace book were published in The 
Quarterly Review, cLxxxvuI (1898), 86-112. 

1F. N. Robinson, The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (1933), p. 
641.—Lewis has been variously thought to be Chaucer’s legitimate son, 
Chaucer’s illegitimate son, and Sir Lewis Clifford’s son. 

2 Walter W. Skeat, A Treatise on the Astrolabe, Chaucer Society, First 
Series, xxix (1872), title—Not explicit, but cf. notes 4 and 6 and text. 

3 J. W. Hales, Dictionary of National Biography (1887), “ Chaucer.” 
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him a small astrolabe. ... But he believes the Latin treatises to be 
too hard for his son’s use, and the Conclusions in them to be too 
numerous. He therefore proposes to select some of the more im- 
portant Conclusions, and to turn them into English with such 
modifications as would render them easier for a child to under- 
stand ”;* “. . . [The passage ‘ As I have shewed thee in the solid 
sphere ’] is interesting, as shewing that Chaucer had already given 
his son some lessons on the motions of the heavenly bodies, before 
writing this treatise ”;° “. .. the Astrolabe, which he compiled for 
the use of his ‘ little son’ Lewis .. .”;* “. . . little Lewis, for whom 
he compiled a treatise on the Astrolabe .. .”;7 “. .. that Chaucer 
wrote the tract for his son Lewis ...”;* “... Chaucer wrote 
in prose for an 11-year-old [sic] reader, whom he addresses as 
‘ Litel Lowis my son,’ a treatise on the use of the Astrolabe .. .”;® 
“,.. his Treatise on the Astrolabe, written in his later years for 
the use of ‘litel Lowis my sone’”;?° “Chaucer’s Treatise is an 
attempt to expound ... the uses of the instrument and the ele- 
ments of astronomy and astrology, for the benefit of ‘litel Lowis 
my sone’”;11 “, . . the introductory sentences addressed by the 
author to his little son”;1** “. . . the ‘little son Lewis, to whom 
the Treatise on the Astrolabe was dedicated . . .”;1* “ Chaucer’s 
Treatise on the Astrolabe is an attempt to describe in simple Eng- 
lish, intelligible to a boy of ten, the structure and use of an instru- 
ment ...”; “ We may picture Chaucer .. . working at the Treatise 


*Skeat, The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, Second Edition, m, 
Ixvi-vii. [First edition: 1894-97].—Also in Skeat, Treatise, p. xxi. 

5 Ibid., pp. 354-55 —Not explicit, but cf. notes 4 and 6 and text.—Also 
in Skeat, Treatise, p. 75. 

* Skeat, The Student’s Chaucer [1895], p. xiv. 

7 Alfred W. Pollard in The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, the Globe Edition 
(1898), p. xvii. 

8 Mark H. Liddell in The Works, Globe Edition, p. liii. 

® Pollard, Encyclopaedia Britannica, Fourteenth Edition, ‘ Chaucer.” 
[First appearance: 1910-11.] 

10 Robert Kilburn Root, The Poetry of Chaucer, Revised Edition (1922), 
p- 23. 

11 Jbid., pp. 85-86. 

12 Tbid., p. 86.—Not explicit, but cf. notes 10 and 11 and text. 

18 Robert Dudley French, A Chaucer Handbook (1927), p. 74.—Not 
explicit, but cf. p. 134: “. . . the ‘suffisaunt Astrolabie’ which he [Chau- 
cer] had given ‘litell Lowis’ was probably procured ready-made. .. .” 

14 Ibid., p. 183.—Not explicit, but cf. note 13. 
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on the Astrolabe for his little son or godson named Lewis. . .”;*® 
“ The ‘ Litell Lowis, my sone,’ . . . for whom Chaucer compiled his 
treatise on the Astrolabe .. .”;** “. . . ‘Little Lewis,’ for whom 
Chaucer composed the Astrolabe .. .”;17 “. . . ‘little Lewis’ for 
whom he composed the Astrolabe... .”;** “...a... work... 
translated for a little boy not yet able to use Latin . . .”;1* “The 
boy for whom the English translation was made is addressed in the 
beginning as ‘ little Lewis, my son’... .”;7° “. . . that Chaucer 
translated the Astrolabe for his own child... .” 7 

From such statements as these the reader must inevitably get 
the impression that the Astrolabe was intended solely for the private 
use of Lewis. But should the reader perchance turn to a perusal 
of the Treatise on the Astrolabe itself, he would find in the prologue 
some puzzling passages. I have italicized them: 


Lyte Lowys my sone, I apercyve wel by certeyne evydences thyn abilite 
to lerne sciences touching nombres and proporciouns; and as wel considre 
I thy besy praier in special to lerne the tretys of the Astrelabie. Than for 
as mochel as a philosophre saith, “he wrappith him in his frend, that 
condescendith to the rightfulle praiers of his frend,” therefore have I 
yeven the a suffisant Astrolabie as for oure orizonte, compowned after the 
latitude of Oxenforde; upon which, by mediacioun of this litel tretys, I 
purpose to teche the a certein nombre of conclusions aperteynyng to the 
same instrument. I seie a certein of conclusions, for thre causes. The 
first cause is this: truste wel that alle the conclusions that han be founde, 
or ellys possibly might be founde in so noble an instrument as is an 
Astrelabie ben unknowe parfitly to eny mortal man in this regioun, as I 
suppose. Another cause is this, that sothly in any tretis of the Astrelabie 
that I have seyn there be somme conclusions that wol not in alle thinges 
parformen her bihestes; and somme of hem ben to harde to thy tendir 
age of ten yeer to conceyve. 

This tretis, divided in 5 parties, wol I shewe the under full light reules 
and naked wordes in Englissh, for Latyn ne canst thou yit but small, my 


15 George H. Cowling, Chaucer [1927], p. 31. 

1* John Matthews Manly, Canterbury Tales (1928), p. 36. 

17 Robinson, p. xix. 1° Tbid., p. 640. 

18 Thid., p. xxi. 2° Thid., pp. 640-41. 

*1 Tbid., p. 641.—For an exception, see G. L. Kittredge, “Lewis Chaucer 
or Lewis Clifford?” Modern Philology, xtv (1917), 514, n. 1; but this is 
not likely to be seen by most readers of Chaucer.—The chief authorities 
for such statements as cited are the prologue of the treatise (quoted in 
part below) and the discourse itself; notations in late hands in the MSS. 
E Museo 54 and Dd. 3. 53; and a passage in Lydgate (prologue to Book 
1, The Fall of Princes). 
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litel sone. But natheles suffise to the these trewe conclusions in Englissh 
as wel as sufficith to these noble clerkes Grekes these same conclusions in 
Grek; and to Arabiens in Arabik, and to Jewes in Ebrew, and to the 
Latyn folk in Latyn; whiche Latyn folk had hem first out of othere 
dyverse langages, and writen hem in her owne tunge, that is to seyn, in 
Latyn. And Got woot that in alle these langages and in many moo han 
these conclusions ben suffisantly lerned and taught, and yit by diverse 
reules; right as diverse pathes leden diverse folk the righte way to Rome. 
Now wol I preie mekely every discret persone that redith or herith this 
litel tretys to have my rude endityng for excusid, and my superfluite of 
wordes, for two causes. The first cause is for that curious endityng and 
hard sentence is ful hevy at onys for such a child to lerne. And the secunde 
cause is this, that sothly me semith better to writen unto a child twyes a 
god sentence, than he forgete it onys. 

And Lowys, yf so be that I shewe the in my light Englissh as trewe 
conclusions touching this mater, and not oonly as trewe but as many and 
as subtile conclusiouns, as ben shewid in Latyn in eny commune tretys of 
the Astrelabie, konne me the more thank. And preie God save the king, 
that is lord of this langage, and alle that him feith berith and obeieth, 
everich in his degre, the more and the lasse. But considre wel that I ne 
usurpe not to have founden this werk of my labour or of myn engyn. I 
nam but a lewd compilator of the labour of olde astrologiens, and have it - 
translatid in myn Englissh oonly for thy doctrine. And with this swerd 
shal I sleen envie. . . . 7? 


The first of the italicized passages is a direct address to a general 
reading audience, similar in its opening to the well-known “ re- 
traction,” ** showing an anticipation that others than Lewis will 
peruse the treatise or hear it read. A similar expectation is implied 
in the second passage; for the concluding words, “ And with this 
swerd shal I sleen envie,” cannot well be taken to reveal that 
Chaucer feared criticism from a ten-year-old reader. They seem 
rather addressed to possible readers or hearers who might have such 
knowledge of the subject as to cavil at Chaucer’s treatment of it. 

The impression that the treatise may have been designed for other 
readers is perhaps heightened, rather than lessened, by the tone of 
the prologue as a whole: the formality of arrangement; the elaborate 
explanation of the employment of the English language; and the 
careful forestalling of criticism by the disclaimer of completeness 
and authority. 

For what audience Chaucer intended the Astrolabe we have no 
ready means of knowing. There are four logical possibilities that 
are admissible a priori: (1) that Lewis was intended to be the sole 


22 Robinson, pp. 641-42. 28 Of. ibid., p. 984. 
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reader; (2) that the treatise was designed with Lewis in mind as 
its chief reader, but that it was expected that others might perhaps 
read the work or hear it read; (3) that the work, while perhaps 
originally intended for the use of Lewis, came to be thought of in 
the end as a literary production suitable for a more general audience ; 
and (4) that the work, intended from the beginning as a literary 
translation (similar to the Boece), was cast into the conventional 
form of a piece of private instruction. 

The first of these four possibilities, however, is eliminated by the 
import of the two italicized passages.** But it is this very possibility 
which will have been taken to be the only one by those who have 
read the statements about the Astrolabe previously cited. 

Whichever of the other three possibilities may have been the fact, 
it seems evident in any event that the Astrolabe as we now have it 
was expected to be read (or heard) by others than Lewis. But most 
students of Chaucer are likely to become aware of the existence of 
the T'’reatise on the Astrolabe by reading one of the statements 
already cited, and they are moreover “ little likely to attempt its 
perusal.” 75 Since their impression of the work will probably always 
be limited to their knowledge of these secondary sources, it would 
seem that editors and others writing about Chaucer’s Astrolabe 
should make clear that it was not a private communication which 
he addressed to Lewis for the latter’s sole use, but rather a full-dress 
literary work in conventional form which he expected to be read, 
to some extent at least, by persons at large. 


Karu Erik ELMQUIST 
The Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas 


THE LAST OF THE MILUER’S HEAD? 


A few years ago Professor Bartlett J. Whiting furnished us with 
some excellent exegesis of the powerful head of Chaucer’s Miller; 
he showed that the adaptation of one’s skull to the function of 
battering ram was a sport not confined to fourteenth century Eng- 


**It is not the province of the present observation to consider which of 
the three remaining possibilities is the most likely. I hope at some 
future date, however, to be able to make a suggestion bearing on this point. 

25 Root, p. 86. 
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land, but was practised also by at least three live heroes of nine- 
teenth century America.t These discoveries were amplified by 
Professor Autrey N. Wiley, who demonstrated that the tradition 
existed as early as the fifth century of our era, when Bishop Synesius 
of Ptolemais described a professional performer who made his living 
by exchanging butts with a veritable ram.” But these two commen- 
tators on pachycephaly have overlooked a striking example which 
proves that eighteenth century England had not yet bequeathed 
all her hard-headed gentry to the colonies. The person in question 
is none other than David Ritchie of Manor Water, the original of 
Scott’s Black Dwarf, Elshie of the Mucklestanes. Shortly after the 
publication in 1816 of Scott’s novel (as part of the First Series of 
Tales of My Landlord) Robert Chambers identified Elshie with 
David, and gave an extensive account of the historical figure. 
Among other things Chambers says: 

His skull, which was of an oblong and rather unusual shape, was said to 


be of such strength that he could strike it with ease through the pannel of 
a door or the end of a tar-barrel.* 


In the introduction to the novel which appeared in the collected 
edition of 1829-33, Scott confirmed Chambers’ guess, and said that 
he had met David Ritchie in 1797 when on a visit to Halyards, in 
Tweeddale.* It will be observed that David, like the Miller and the 
Americans Butt Riley and Beezy Thomas, exhibited his prowess on 
doors; like Butt Riley he also used a barrel. Whether his butting 
a hole through the door, rather than butting the door off its hinges 
as the Miller had done, is a tribute to David’s head, medieval doors, 
or modern hinges, cannot be ascertained. 

But the sad case is that, if a recent article be trustworthy, there 
must be an end to these parallels as serving any useful point; for 
live examples are likely to prove endless. “ Men with skulls on which 
rocks can be broken” are among the “ born freaks” or aristocracy 
of the side-show world, an honor derived from the fact that they 


1“ The Miller’s Head,” MEN., (1937), 417-419. 
2“ The Miller’s Head Again,” MIN., tur (1938), 505-507. 
*“ Account of David Ritchie, the Original of the Black Dwarf,” The 
Edinburgh Magazine, and Literary Miscellany, being a New Series of the 
Scots Magazine, 1 (1817) [Old Series, xxx], 209-210. 

“The Black Dwarf, in Waverley Novels, ed. Andrew Lang, Boston, 1893, 
Ix, 181-188. 
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are neither “ made freaks ” (like tattooed men and sword-swallowers) 
nor “ two-timers ” (temporary freaks, such as the tabloid heroines 
of murder trials). Thus while pachycephaly is without question 
a distinguishing feature, it is scarcely a vanishing one. Yet it 
does appear as a folklore motif in the representation of those con- 
temporary men of renown from the American comic strip— 
Popeye the Sailor, who knocks down stone doors with his head, and 
Little Abner, who is expert at the mountain game of catching boul- 
ders on his skull, and who always arranges to land on his head when 
falling out of skyscrapers. Professor Whiting’s “long, thick-set, 
line of heroes ” has lived on actively into our own unheroic age. 

The evidence is sobering; without these documents extending 
from fifth to twentieth century we might have labelled the Miller 
and Little Abner as mere folklore creations, spreading from a 
geographical center and unfounded in fact. We might even have 
gone the way of the comparative mythologists, and called on Qku- 
por, whose hammer Mjollnir (meal-maker, or miller!) bruised 
many a skull among the hrimpussar and bergrisar,® and whose own 
skull was thick enough not to be harmed seriously by the hone of 
the stone-headed giant Hrungnir, which still sticks in Thor’s head.’ 
The full implications of this mythological mélange I leave to 
others; we may perhaps content ourselves with more mundane 
hardheadedness. 


Francis Lee UTLEY 
Ohio State University 


NOTES ON THE TEXT OF SHELLEY’S TRANSLATIONS 
FROM PLATO 


Shelley’s translation of Plato’s Symposium has been described 
with justice as “the poetry of a philosopher rendered by the prose 
of a poet.”* The text of this excellent translation is, however, far 
from satisfactory, although it has been much improved by the 


5“ Profiles: Lady Olga,” The New Yorker, August 3, 1940, p. 24. 
°@ylfaginning xxi (Ernst Wilken, ed., Die Prosaische Edda, 2 vols., 
Paderborn, 1877-83, 1, 30). 

7 Skdldskaparmdl xvii (Wilken, 1, 104-105) ; see also Lokasenna 61 and 
63 (Gustav Neckel, ed., Hdda, 2 vols., Heidelberg, 1927, x, 105). 
7R. G. Grylls, Claire Clairmont (London, 1939), 98. 
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discovery of the transcript which Mary Shelley made for the print- 
ers. On the basis of this transcript Roger Ingpen not only added 
the sections omitted in the 1840 edition but also furnished a better 
text.? Yet there remains room for improvement as Forman, Far- 
rington, and the present writer have pointed out.? It is now known 
that many of the errors in the text and translation are not Shelley’s 
own but are due to Mary’s transcription of Shelley’s MS. Shel- 
ley’s handwriting has been notoriously difficult for editors to de- 
cipher.* The basis for the detection of the errors has not been 
Shelley’s original manuscript, which seems to have disappeared, 
but a comparison of the published translation with the Greek. But 
the comparison has not been systematic or complete; only the ob- 
vious errors in the published version have been detected. It is 
necessary therefore to compare Shelley’s improved text, as it now 
appears complete for the first time in the Julian edition, with the 
Bipont text,®> which Shelley used in his translation, containing 
Ficino’s Latin translation which Shelley consulted frequently in 
the interpretation of the Greek. As a result of this comparison the 
following notes are submitted as additions to the corrections already 
noted. 

Page 169, line 37: ‘nor would I choose.’ The Julian edition 
follows the 1840 edition in this reading. The Transcript, how- 
ever, reads ‘nor would I willingly choose’ which is certainly the 
correct reading for ‘ willingly ’ renders éxwv (176 d2)° of the Greek 
text. 


Page 170, line 15: ‘ Menalippe’ is an error in transcription of 


‘Melanippe’ which is a transliteration of Medavirmpy (177 a3). 
For similar errors in the transcription of Greek names cf. page 185, 
line 27, ‘ Naetenstriae’ for ‘ Hetaeristriae.’ 

Page 173, line 21: ‘the Greeks honoured Achilles.’ ‘ Greeks’ 
seems to be an error in the transcription of ‘Gods’ which is the 
translation of Oeot (180 a2). 


2The Julian Edition of Shelley, ed. Ingpen and Peck, vit, 165-220. 
°H. B. Forman, The Prose Works of Shelley (London, 1880), 11; B. 
Farrington, “The text of Shelley’s Translation of the Symposium of 
Plato,” MLR, x1v, 325; J. A. Notopoulos, “ Note on the text of Shelley’s 
Translation of the Symposium,” ibid., xxxIv, 421-22. 

‘Cf. H. S. Salt, A Shelley Primer (London, 1887), 117. 

5J. A. Notopoulos, loc, cit. 

*J. Burnet’s edition of Plato (Scriptorum Classicorum Bibliotheca 
Oxoniensis) is used for the references to the Greek text. 
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Page 181, line 9: ‘by system and harmony.’ ‘System’ should 
be emended to ‘ Rhythm,’ as in Farrington’s conjecture, page 181, 
line 6, for it is the same error in the transcription of ‘ rhythm,’ the 
translation of pv8uo (187 d1). 

Page 184, line 7: ‘ Ephialtus.’ Forman emends to Ephialtes, but 
it is evident that Shelley wrote ‘ Ephialtus,’ in ignorance of the 
nominative case of *"E¢idArov (190 b?). 

Page 184, line 15: ‘ Jupiter, with some difficulty having desired 
silence at length spoke.’ Mr. Farrington says of this rendering, 
“Obviously Shelley wrote ‘having devised a scheme.’ The words 
‘scheme’ and ‘silence’ would be readily confused in Shelley’s 
script.” It is quite evident that Farrington’s emendation should 
now be accepted, for a comparison of it with Ficino’s version of the 
Greek poyis 89 6 Zebs évvonoas A€ya (190 c6), which he translated as 
‘Tandem sententiam suam explicuit,’ shows that Shelley, at a loss 
how to render properly évvojoas, translated Ficino’s ‘ sententiam 
suam explicuit’ by ‘ devised a scheme.’ 

Page 184, lines 22-3: ‘I will cut them up in half again, so they 
shall go hopping on one leg.’ It is possible that Shelley’s MS. 
read ‘so that they shall go ete.’ and that in the transcription that 
was omitted. 

Page 186, lines 35-6: ‘now we have dwindled through our own 
weakness, as the Arcadians by the Lacedemonians.’ ‘ Dwindled’ 
may be an error in the transcription of ‘ divided ’ which Shelley may 
have written following Ficino’s ‘scissi fuimus’ for SwxioPnpev 
(193 a2) of the Greek. Furthermore ‘ weakness’ may be an error 
in the transcription of ‘ wickedness’ which is a closer rendering of 
Ficino’s ‘ inustitiam ’ and of the Greek. 

Page 189, line 19: ‘Jupiter’ is clearly an error in the tran- 
scription of ‘ Iapetos’ or ‘ Iapetus,’ which is the transliteration of 
(195 b7). 

Page 191, lines 9-12: ‘ And who will deny that the divine poetry, 
by which all living things are produced upon the earth, is not 
harmonized by the wisdom of Love?’ Forman suspects not and 
deletes it in his edition, but it should stand for Shelley rendered 
by it the Greek negative py odyi (197 a2). 

Page 195, line 10: ‘to continue to possess them in future.’ It 
is likely that Shelley wrote ‘in the future’ as the phrase ‘ for the 
future’ (page 195, line 14) shows. 
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Page 195, lines 25-6: ‘ Now, remember of those things you said 
in your discourse.’ Any question as to whether of should be left in 
the text is settled if it is observed that Shelley is here translating 
the Greek literally tivwv (201 a2). 

Page 207, lines 17-18: ‘the divine, the original, the supreme, 
the self consistent, the monoeidic beautiful itself? ’; ‘the self con- 
sistent ’ T. omitted 1840. As the words, ‘ the original, the supreme, 
the self consistent,’ are not in the Greek, it seems that Shelley 
tried out various renditions of povoadés (211 e4) before he finally 
settled on ‘ the monoeidic beautiful,’ without deleting, as is the case 
in many of his MSS., his previous attempts. The Julian editors, 
note here points to the same conclusion. In view of this the words 
‘ the original, the supreme, the self consistent ’ should be bracketed. 

Page 212, line 13: ‘and often and often have I wished.’ Inas- 
much as the Greek here is xai roAAdxis pév Hd€ws av (216 cl), 
Shelley rendered zoAAdxis by ‘and often’ and unconsciously repeated 
it without deleting one of the identical phrases. The transcript thus 
copied both, one of which should be bracketed. 

Page 213, line 27: ‘motioned to depart.’ Inasmuch as the Greek 
here is éBovAero (217 d5), Shelley may have written ‘ wanted to 
depart’? which was mistakenly transcribed as ‘ motioned.’ 

Page 215, line 4: ‘ gold instead of mountain brass.’ ‘ Mountain’ 
is meaningless here; it is clearly an error in transcription of 
‘moulding brass’ by which Shelley rendered yxadxelwy (219 al). 
Cf. page 191, line 19: ‘and Vulcan that of moulding brass’ for 
corroboration. 

Page 215, lines 13-16: ‘ After this conversation I believed and 
hoped that my words had wounded him as with a weapon, so rising 
from my couch and permitting him to say no more, as casting this 
garment around us both (for it was winter) I lay the whole night 
ete.’ It is evident that Shelley’s sentence is confused as it stands. 
If as is emended to and (perhaps Shelley’s ¢ in the MS. being 
mistaken here for as) the sentence follows the Greek text. 

Page 215, line 24: ‘the contest of my mind.’ ‘Contest’ here 
may be an error in the transcription of ‘ state of mind’ which is 
closer to didvoav (219 d3) of the Greek; if ‘contest’ is retained 
it can only be understood as bringing out the force of the particles 
pev, 5€ in the phrase Fyovpevov pév dydpevov 
giow (219 d3-4). 
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Page 215, line 32: ‘ Ajax by wine.’ Shelley wrote ‘iron’ here, 
translating odypw (219 e2) which was confused in the transcription 
with wine. It is to be noted that Shelley translates elsewhere in 
the text the Greek for ‘wine’ correctly. We have a corroboration 
for the reading of ‘iron’ in the text in “The Diary of Clara 
Mary Jane Clairmont” the typescript of which made available to 
me through the courtesy of Professor N. I. White. Claire Clairmont 
read Shelley’s translation of Plato’s Symposium August 14-16, 
1819. In her entry for July 3, 1820, she refers to this passage in 
the Symposium and speaks of the invulnerability of Socrates to 
gold as was Achilles to steel. Though she is inaccurate in her 
allusion, mistaking ‘ Achilles’ for ‘ Ajax’ and ‘ steel’ for ‘ iron,’ 
she reveals the true reading of Shelley’s text to be ‘iron’ rather 
than ‘ wine.’ 

Plato’s Ion; or, of the Iliad 


Page 234, lines 19-20: ‘Whether do you demonstrate these 
things better in Homer or Hesiod?’ Shelley translated here cor- 
rectly the first word of the sentence wérepov (531 al) by whether, 
but as he read on and got to its correlative 7, or, he forgot to delete 
whether which is superfluous in the English translation of rérepov 
...9. That Shelley knew how to render zérepov . . . 7 idiomatically 
is seen on page 234, lines 11-12: ‘ Do you excel in explaining Homer 
alone or are you etc.’ Cf. also page 235, line 20. In view of this, 
whether should not only be bracketed here but also on page 235, 
lines 25-6: ‘Among a number of persons given their opinions on 
the wholesomeness of different foods, whether would one person be 
capable . . . or would etc.’ where Shelley must also have forgotten 
to delete the unnecessary literal translation of rérepov. 


Fragments from Plato’s Republic 


Page 258, line 28, the notation C. x1 at the end of the fragment 
seems to be an error in transcription for C ii, for C xi does not 
refer to chapter xi; the section translated in the second fragment 
belongs to Book ii, chapters x1II-xIv (373 a-e7). But since 
Shelley used E. Massey’s” text of the Republic for his translation 
(for the page references in fragment vii are to this edition only), 
and since Massey’s text does not contain chapter subdivisions, 


7E. Massey, Platonis de Republica (Cambridge, 1713). 
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Shelley could only have written C # for Book ii. That he uses 
C (aput) as well as LZ (iber) for ‘ Book’ cf. Frgs. xIv-Xvi, XIx. 

Page 262, line 19: ‘(so desperate are these diseases of body and 
mind).’? The remark in the parenthesis is not found in the Greek 
text (405 a). It turns out to be a parenthetic remark which Shel- 
ley, as in the other fragments, interpolated in the text. It should 
therefore be italicized like the rest of his interpolated remarks. 
Cf. Frgs, XIII, XVIII. 

Page 262, line 29: ‘of the seasons (eryrenv).? The Greek is 
either the transcriber’s or the printer’s error for éxereiwy (405 c9) 
of Massey’s text. Shelley here omits Greek accents, as was his usual 
custom. 

Page 263, lines 30-1: ‘Such a one were indeed an honourable 
judge and a good.’ It is evident that we must either omit ‘(a) 
good,’ or else add ‘a good one’ in order to make sense. Probably 
the transcriber or printer omitted one since one also occurs at the 
beginning of the sentence, and in the 1840 edition directly in the 
same place in the line above it. 

James A. NoToPpouLos 
Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn. 


A BRETON ROMANTICIST, MME AUGUSTE PENQUER 


Mme Auguste Penquer (Léocadie Hersent) was born in 1817 
at the chateau de Kérouartz near the town of Lannilis in the 
Finistére, where she spent her childhood and youth, reading widely 
in the writings of the Romanticists, notably of Chateaubriand, 
Lamartine, and Hugo. She must have herself begun versifying at 
a comparatively early age, in the solitary manor of her parents, in 
the woods and on the sea-shore of Brittany, but it was not until 
she was well into middle life that “sur les vives et affectueuses 
instances de Lamartine, son ami et son maitre,” ? she published her 
first volume, les Chants du foyer. A few years later appeared her 


* Quoted from the biographical preface to Mme Penquer’s posthumous 
Mes nuits (p. ix). This preface is composed of extracts from a paper 
read by Edouard Langeron, professor of history at the lycée of Brest, 
before the “ Société académique de Brest” at its session of Jan. 6, 1890. 
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Révélations poétiques,? which was followed, in 1868, by Velléda, an 
epic which Edouard Langeron considers “le point éblouissant de sa 
carriére,” the work which, perhaps, most consistently incarnates the 
double passion that ruled her entire life, “ glorifier ’idée chrétienne 
et chanter la Bretagne.” * For many years Mme Penquer published 
only occasional poems in local periodicals, but the death of her 
husband, a physician who was for a time mayor of Brest, revived 
her Muse, and she began composing the verse which was to make 
up Mes nuits, a volume described by Langeron as “ en quelque sorte 
le testament de son coeur qu’elle a voulu laisser 4 ses enfants.” * 
The same critic tersely sums up his impressions of the poetess in 
these words: “Mme Penquer était donc, dans la plus compléte 
acception du mot, un poéte de race.” > She died in 1889. 

Mme Penquer’s first volume, les Chants du foyer,® is little more 
than a protracted testimonial of indebtedness to Lamartine. A 
brief preface by the author, dated Brest, June 22, 1862, begins 
with an epigraph from the master and is followed by a laudatory 
letter from his pen. The very first poem of the collection is entitled 
“ A M. de Lamartine qui m’engage 4 publier mes vers”; another 
poem, “1’Aigle et le rossignol,” tells us: 

A VPage ou les enfants vont courir dans les herbes ... 
Moi, je chantais déja; déja j’étais poate... . 
Moi, je savais déja des vers de Lamartine.” 


“ A Monsieur de Lamartine ” entreats the great poet not to abandon 
his art: 

Ne brise pas ta lyre, enfant de l’harmonie, .. . 

Lamartine, tes vers te font plus grand qu’un roi.® 


In “le Vrai poéte ” Mme Penquer expresses a thoroughly Romantic 
conception of the nature and function of the poet: 


* The volume was published “sans date.” Langeron (loc. cit., p. x) says 
that it came out two years after les Chants du foyer, i.e., in 1864, but 
Mendés (Dictionnaire bibliographique et critique des principaua poetes du 
XIXe siécle, p. 224) gives 1865 as its date. 

® Loc. cit., pp. xi, xii. * Ibid., p. xiii. *P. xiv. 

*The copy of this work in the possession of the University of Texas 
library bears on the fly-leaf the following handwritten inscription: “A Mon- 
sieur N. Vila, hommage de haute gratitude, ~éocadie A. Penquer, Brest, 
le 31 juillet, 1865.” 

7 Les Chants du foyer (Didier, 1862), pp. 107-08. 

Ibid., pp. 141-145. 
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C’est celui qui comprend et chérit la nature; 
Qui voit son Dieu partout, penseur religieux! 
C’est celui qui méprise et flétrit l’imposture; 
C’est celui dont le vers est libre, audacieux, 

Sans effort et sans frein, sans travail, sans rature: 
C’est Hugo, c’est Chénier, Lamartine et Brizeux.® 


“La Poésie,” addressed to Lamartine, protests against his impli- 
cation that the days of great poetry are past: 


Vous, le plus grand de tous, le plus noble aujourd’hui 
Des poétes sur qui le feu céleste a lui. 

En quoi Tacite est-il supérieur 4 Racine 

Et le divin Platon au divin Lamartine?... 
Pourquoi done condamner, mépriser l’harmonie; 
Pourquoi nier des vers la puissance infinie; 

Vous, chantre du Seigneur, né pour ]’Eternité? 
Oubliez-vous, hélas! que vous avez chanté? 

Que vous avez parlé cette langue immortelle? 

Que vous l’avez aimée? O poéte infidéle! 
Oubliez-vous, hélas! que des accords divins, 

Dans vos jours les plus beaux, ont vibré sous vos mains? 2° 


And Mme Penquer includes herself in the group of “ humbles esprits 
formés 4 votre école.”74 In “le Siécle,” the poetess speaks to 
her son to whom she holds up Hugo and Lamartine as examples 
of the life he should lead. “ Lectures ” is another piece of counsel, 
this one addressed to a nephew, who is advised to take advantage 
of the enforced leisure which winter brings in its train to read 


extensively : 


Tous les jours tu liras des vers de Lamartine: 
Tu suivras du regard l’Aigle qui nous domine 
Et fend les airs, d’un vol toujours audacieux, 
Pour vivre loin de nous et planer dans les cieux. 
Renouant, tour & tour, tous les fils de sa vie, 
Tu rediras ces noms que j’aime et que j’envie; 
Graziella, Julie, Elvire, Régina, 

Et Laurence, doux nom que sa main couronna! 
Puis tu liras Hugo, qui fut si fort athléte! ** 


But the young man must not confine himself to these two poets; 
“Tis Delphine, lis Staél,” he is exhorted, and also Chateaubriand, 
Rousseau, and Chénier, who “ créa le vers libre en dépit de Boi- 


194. 10 Pp. 196-97, 201. 202. 13 Pp. 297-98. 
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leau!”** Many of the other “songs of the fireside,” such, for ex- 
ample, as “le Vallon” and “ Découragement,” are typically 
Lamartinian méditations. Lamartine, however, had a close rival in 
Hugo for the affections of the Breton poetess; “le Proscrit de 
Jersey ” lauds that “ génie ardent et solitaire,” the “aigle qui vit 
dans la tempéte,” and adjures him: 


Esprit qui vit sur la montagne, 
Viens me révéler tes secrets, 

A moi la fille de Bretagne! 
A moi la fille des foréts! +4 


But Hugo had to content himself with second place in the esteem 
of Mme Penquer; in the penultimate poem of les Chants du foyer, 
“ Mes actions de grace: 4 Monsieur de Lamartine,” she bursts into 
a veritable paean of gratitude and praise: 


Poéte, sois béni! sois béni dans ta vie! 

Sois béni par ma voix, par mon 4me ravie 

Par cet amour que Dieu mit dans mon ceur pour toi! 
Sois béni pour m’avoir regue, encouragée, 

Pour m’avoir applaudie et m’avoir protégée! 

Pour m’avoir pris la main, oh! sois béni par mpi! 


Sois béni pour m’avoir ouvert ton sanctuaire, 

Doux nid ot si souvent tu fus heureux naguére! 

Ou si souvent ton réve illumina tes jours! 

Doux nid ot maintenant tu crois te mettre 4 l’ombre, 
Sans songer que l’éclair ne sort que d’un ciel sombre! 
Que ton front rayonnant rayonnera toujours! 


Sois béni pour m’avoir donné courage et joie! 

Pour m’avoir dit d’aller ot le Seigneur m’envoie! 

Vers de purs horizons ou bien vers l’infini! 

Pour m’avoir dit:—‘‘ Madame, il faut ouvrir votre aile! 
L’avenir vous prépare une page immortelle! ” 

Pour m’avoir dit cela, poéte, sois béni! ** 


Les Chants du foyer is a volume of respectable size, containing 
about a hundred forty poems, some of which are seven or eight pages 
in length. Its appearance gave rise, and with complete justice, to 
criticisms of the author’s indebtedness to Lamartine. Mme Penquer 


18 Pp. 299-300. 
14 Pp. 313, 318, 319. Hugo, as we shall see, replied to this poem with 

one of his characteristically high-flown complimentary epistles. 

15 Pp, 342-43. The poem is dated May 27, 1862. 
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felt called upon to reply to her critics, and she took advantage of 
the publication of her second volume, Révélations poétiques, to do 
so. In a preface, “ A mes amis,” dated at Brest, Nov. 1, 1864, she 
describes her new book and her own poetic ideals, and, admitting 
that les Chants du foyer had been inspired by Lamartine, she defends 
herself against the charge that she was a mere imitator by insisting 
that it is impossible to be totally original in poetry. She argues: 


Les poétes sont les traducteurs. Quand ils ne traduisent pas l’homme, 
ils traduisent Dieu: c’est toujours l’humanité, c’est toujours la divinité 
qui les inspire. . . . Ainsi je dois au cygne de Mfcon l’initiation et la voix; 
a l’aigle de Guernesey je dois le courage et l’essor. 


Mme Penquer then prints a letter written her by Hugo from Haute- 
ville-House on Nov. 6, 1862, to thank her for les Chants du foyer 
and especially for the poem in his honor, “ le Proscrit de Jersey.” In 
his usual antithetical manner, the exile praises this composition as 
the best in the volume, because its verses “ contiennent le sentiment 
de Vinfini. L/infini et l’idéal, ce sont les deux pdles du poéte; 
Vidéal, quand il songe 4 ’homme; V’infini, quand il songe 4 Dieu.” 
He urges her to advance “dans la voie sacrée” and, at the same 
time, to voice her pity “ pour tout ce qui souffre.” “'Tendez,” he 
continues, “ une main aux étoiles et l’autre aux miséres.... Croyez 
au progrés car le progrés de ’homme est la manifestation de Dieu.” 
Mme Penquer wrote a “ Réponse au proscrit de Jersey ” in verse, 
which she sent Hugo with a request for permission to print his letter 
and her poem. The permission was granted in a second very flatter- 
ing letter, which is also reproduced, with the proper complimentary 
comments, at the close of the preface. 

Révélations poétiques is virtually a replica of les Chants du foyer, 
except that the influence of Hugo is more marked, while that of 
Lamartine remains undiminished. It opens with the “ Réponse au 
proscrit de Jersey,” an ecstatic development of the theme of “ l’infini 
et Vidéal” suggested by Hugo, who is apotheosized as “ maitre 
divin,” “réformateur,” “plus fort que Prométhée.” ** The same 
tone of deification is to be noted in “A V’auteur des Contempla- 
tions ” ; and in a sonnet “ A Victor Hugo: en lui offrant les Chants 
du foyer,” Mme Penquer confesses that, since childhood, there has 
been “ un réve que je cache en mon cceur tourmenté”; this “ réve ” 


16 Révélations poétiques (Didier, s. d.), pp. 7, 10, 11—The poems in this 
volume are dated in various months of 1862, 1863, and 1864. 
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is “un regard de toi!” ** It is to be expected, therefore, that her 
poetry should often have a Hugolian ring. This is particularly true 
wherever she has occasion (as in “ Aparté,” with an epigraph from 
Hugo) to speak of the function of poetry and the poet, or when, as 
in “A la Pologne,” she ventures into the domain of the political 
ode ; “ Une Nuit de décembre ” (dedicated to Alexandre Piedagnel ) 
is reminiscent of Hugo’s humanitarian poems in its contrast of the 
luxuries of the rich with the miseries of the poor. And, heeding the 
advice extended her in Hugo’s letter, Mme Penquer is constantly 
preoccupied with “Vidéal” and “Vinfini.”** But the presence 
of Hugo in Révélations poétiques by no means displaced that of 
Lamartine; for it is of him that we are reminded not only by the 
very title of the volume but also whenever the poetess speaks of 
love or of inspiration, not to mention actual references to him by 
name. “ Devant le portrait de M. de Lamartine” is a sonnet in- 
spired by a painting of Leloir sent to Mme Penquer, we are led to 
assume from a foot-note, as an “hommage de l’illustre poéte a 
Vauteur des Chants du foyer”;+** and “ Mes heures” is an exten- 
sion of the two most famous lines of “le Lac,” which serve as its 
epigraph. Despite the similarity of les Chants du foyer and Révéla- 
tions poétiques, the latter volume is superior to its predecessor at 
least prosodically. Mme Penquer’s most ambitious effort, however, 
was put forth not in the field of lyric poetry but in the epic. In a 
Hugolian preface to her Velléda (Didier, 1869), in defense of 
poetry in general and of the epic in particular in an age of prose, 
she points to Hugo, Lamartine, and Musset as the great poetic trinity 
of the century and states that, since childhood, she had been in- 
tensely interested in the stirring events in the life of the Armorican 
heroine. She then admits that her epic is really a versification of 
portions of Chateaubriand’s Jes Martyrs; as a matter of fact, each 


17 Tbid., p. 339. The poem is dated October, 1862. 
18Qn the occasion of Hugo’s seventy-eighth birthday, Mme Penquer 
addressed him a fulsome ode, A Victor Hugo (Brest, Evain-Roger, 1880), 
in which she declares that his poetry was the source of her inspiration and 
his approval of her work her “ plus belle victoire.” After discussing his 
struggles, his misfortunes, and his magnificent triumph, she concludes: 
tu peux porter des mondes sur ta téte 
Comme Atlas. On se dit que, géant et prophéte, 
Poéte-Dieu, tu peux, de ton éternité, 
Voir, éternel vivant, ton immortalité. 


19 Révélations poétiques, p. 157; dated at Paris, June 18, 1864. 
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of the cantos of Velléda has a quotation from the prose work as 
epigraph. “ Les yeux fixés sur le Grand-Bey ” (sic), “ j’ai invoqué 
Yombre auguste du chantre de la Vestale,” remarks the Breton 
poetess : 

je lui ai demandé l’inspiration et j’ai regu l’inspiration; je lui ai demandé 
la lyre et j’ai regu la lyre; je lui ai demandé la voix et j’ai recu la voix: 
j'ai chanté.—Tacite a nommé la divinité, Chateaubriand a révélé la pré- 
tresse; j’ai mis la femme dans la prétresse et dans la divinité.*° 


The epic is preceded by a verse “ Prologue,” written at Karnac on 
May 1, 1865, in honor of Brittany, its ancient Druidic religion and 
religious symbols, its landscapes and seascapes, and particularly 
Velléda, “ fille de ma Bretagne.” The poem tells of the love of 
Velléda for the Christian Roman pro-consul, Eudore, her renun- 
ciation of the religion of the Druids and her conversion to Chris- 
tianity, and, finally, here self-immolation. The epic is hyper- 
Romantic both in subject-matter and in treatment, as the “ national ” 
theme is almost wholly subordinated to that of the love of the two 
principal characters, a love which is described in language that is at 
once passionate and chaste. A meritorious effort, Velléda could 
scarcely be used to disprove the oft-repeated statement that the 
French are incapable of writing epic poetry on the classical model. 

From the publication of Velléda to the death of her husband in 
1883, Mme Penquer wrote only a few poems, which appeared as 
separate plaquettes. Lemerre brought out a posthumous collection 
of her verse, Mes nuits, dedicated “ a celui qui n’est plus, mon bien- 
aimé mari, le Docteur Auguste Penquer, sa pauvre femme, L.-Ate. 
Penquer, 1883.” The poems of this volume are assembled in three 
groups: “ Veuve,” “ Chrétienne,” “ Grand’mére ”; the last of these 
is an obvious imitation of Hugo’s l’Art d’étre grand-pére, being 
devoted chiefly to Mme Penquer’s daughter and the latter’s three 
little girls. The second of the grandchildren, Mathilde, was born 
on Feb. 26, 1882, which was also Hugo’s birthday, a coincidence 
which afforded the poetess a double occasion for celebration. The 
result was “la Naissance de Mathilde,” which begins: 


Tu nais dans ce beau jour de féte, 
Beau jour dont la France a l’orgueil: 
C’est la féte du grand poéte, 
Aujourd’hui l’immortel Aieul.** 


20 Dated at Brest, Nov. 1, 1868. 
21 Mes nuits (Lemerre, 1891), p. 256; note the rhyme of “ orgueil ” and 
“ Aieul.” 
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Mme Penquer could not let slip so timely an opportunity to express 
to Hugo her gratitude for what she owed him: 


Et c’est vers Lui que je m’incline 

En baisant ton front nouveau-né. 

L’humaine loi, la loi divine, 

C’est lui qui m’aura tout donné.** 


The volume closes with what was probably Mme Penquer’s last 
poetic effort, “ Derniers vers,” inscribed “& mon petit-fils Louis 
C ”: it is dated Nov. 4, 1889, and reads: 


Velléda fut le nom de mon amour supréme; 

Dés que j’ai pris mon luth, ce nom je l’ai chanté! 
Mais il me rendra plus qu’il n’a recu lui-méme 
S’il doit porter le mien & la postérité. 

Aprés ma mort, ce nom, inscrit sur ma couronne, 
De mes petits-enfants sera le juste orgueil, 

Et ce nom, célébré par ma lyre bretonne, 

Sera gravé par eux, prés du mien, sur leur seuil. 


It was in her Breton poems, then, and especially in Velléda, that 
Mme Penquer placed her hopes for immortality. Time, however, has 
proved her to have been merely an ambitious, if somewhat feeble, 


follower of Lamartine, Hugo, and Chateaubriand. 


Aaron SCHAFFER 
The University of Texas 


AN EXCHANGE OF NOTES OVER GEORGE SAND 
Sainte-Beuve wrote to a friend on July 13, 1833: 


Planche a failli avoir un duel avec Dumas au sujet de Mme D.; ca a été 
un peu ridicule et un peu scandaleux, au désavantage apparent de Planche, 
quoique les torts réels fussent du cété de Dumas.” ? 


There has been some question as to the identity of Mme D. 
Jean Bonnerot suggests in a note to his edition of the above 
letter that she might be Mme Drouet as well as Mme Dudevant, 
that is George Sand; but the following unpublished letters ex- 


22 Idem. 
1J. Bonnerot, Correspondance générale de Sainte-Beuve, Paris, Stock, 
1935, 1, 370. The letter is addressed to Victor Pavie. 
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changed by Dumas and Planche indicate that Sainte-Beuve was 
talking about the second.. These letters are also interesting for 
Planche’s denial of a rumor that he was George Sand’s “ amant,” 
a relationship which the novelist herself had felt impelled to dis- 
claim on at least two occasions.” 
_ It appears that Planche was unwittingly drawn into a feud 
between the two novelists. Irked by reported comments attributed 
to Dumas, George Sand demanded an explanation of him one day 
when she happened to be escorted by Planche. Not aware that the 
meeting was accidental, Dumas assumed that the critic had accom- 
panied her to serve as defender and sought a duel with him. This 
much we infer from the following note sent by Dumas to George 
Sand after the encounter: 
J’ai dit et je le signe. 
—Madame, lorsqu’on vient demander une explication en se faisant accom- 
pagner d’un homme, on rend V’"homme responsable des suites: je ferais 
volontiers homme qui vous accompagne responsable de ces suites, mais 
il parait, puisqu’il ne veut pas descendre, qu’il me tourne le dos: j’aurais 
cependant volontiers un duel avec lui, 

A. Dumas * 


Planche could not ignore this direct affront and sent Dumas 
a challenge which I have not seen but whose existence is attested 
by Dumas’ acceptance, which follows: 


Vous m’avez mal compris mon cher Planche: j’ai tenu a rétablir les 
faits dans leur exacte vérité, mais je tiens en méme temps beaucoup a 
la rencontre que vous me proposez: ces choses-la sont comme un diner, 
elles s’acceptent toujours, & moins qu’on ne soit invité autre part. 

Je suis done, comme vous me I’avez demandé, & vos ordres pour Ie jour 
et le lieu: quant aux armes, ca sera l’affaire de nos témoins. 


Tout & vous 
Dumas 


J’allais vous écrire hier lorsque j’ai recu votre lettre; une guerre de 
propos me va peu et comme je vous crois de l’influence sur George S., 
je comptais vous rendre responsable de tous les caquets qu’elle me faisait 
depuis deux jours: vous voyez que votre lettre a prévenu la mienne et voila 
tout: je vous remercie du bon goat de votre provocation; vous voyez que 
je sais la comprendre et y répondre.* 


* Cf. “ Lettres de George Sand & Sainte Beuve,” Revue de Paris, Nov. 15, 
1896, and J. Bonnerot, op. cit., 1, 370. 

® Collection S. de Lovenjoul (E 889, fol. 6), unpublished. 

* Collection S. de Lovenjoul (E 889, fol. 7), unpublished. 
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But Planche was more prudent than the fire-eating Dumas, 
and saw no reason for fighting without due cause. Refusing to 
assume any responsibility for George Sand’s actions or statements, 
he sought to establish the premise that his quarrel with Dumas was 
purely personal; that he had challenged the novelist only because 
the latter had questioned his courage. He wrote to a third party: 


Monsieur, 


J’ai mirement pesé les lignes signées de Dumas que vous m’avez appor- 
tées hier lundi 24 juin 1833 et voici les questions que je trouve convenable 
et nécessaire de poser & propos de ces lignes. 

Vous m’obligerez, Monsieur, en priant Dumas de les résoudre claire- 
ment, par écrit, et avec sa signature. 

1. Quand il a dit qu’en refusant de descendre au jardin je paraissais 

lui tourner le dos, quelle était sa pensée, son intention; quel sens positif 

attachait-il & ces paroles? 

A-t-il voulu dire que je craignais de le voir et de lui outa 

3. N’a-t-il pas su par Buloz que je voulais descendre et que Buloz s’y est 
opposé ? 

4. Ne sait-il pas que j’ai quitté la maison plusieurs minutes seulement 

aprés la fin de la discussion, et qu’il lui suffisait de monter pour me 

parler? 

N’est-il pas vrai que j’ai répondu 4 ces mots prononcés par lui. . .: 

Je vous cherchais, par ceux-ci: je suis prét & vous entendre; voici 

deuw personnes qui nous entendront? 

6. N’est-il pas également vrai qu’entre Dumas et moi il n’a été question 
absolument que de Buloz? 

Ayez, Monsieur, l’obligeance de m’envoyer dans la journée la solution 
signée de ces questions au bureau de la revue entre trois et quatre heures, 
et je vous ferai porter ma réponse. 


{June 25, 1833] Gustave Planche * 


There is now a gap of two items in the “ dossier,” the first being 
Dumas’ reply to the above inquiry and the second, Planche’s 
next communication. The latter contained a denial that there 
existed between George Sand and Planche anything more than 
friendship, as we gather from this note from Dumas which closed 
the correspondence : 


Mon cher Planche 


Le bruit public vous désignait comme l’amant actuel de mad. G. S. 
Vous donniez créance & ce bruit en accompagnant cette dame lorsqu’elle 


® Collection S. de Lovenjoul (E 889, fol. 9), unpublished. 
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me vint demander une explication: ne pouvant donc avoir une affaire avec 
elle, je désirais bien sincérement en avoir une avec vous. 

Aujourd’hui vous me dites que n’étant pas son amant vous ne pouvez 
ni ne devez répondre de ses propos passés, ni futurs, et que le bras que 
vous lui donniez ne lui était donné ni & titre de défenseur ni a titre de 
répondant: Vous comprenez que dés lors le mot qui vous a blessé n’est 
plus de ma part qu’une absurdité; considérez-le comme tel et dites, je 
vous supplie, dans le premier article que vous ferez sur moi, que je suis, 
un imbécille [sic]: je l’aurai bien mérité en vous cherchant 4 vous une 
aussi sotte querelle. 


Tout & vous 


A. Dumas * 


“L’amant actuel”! Dumas did not want his penitence mis- 
construed ; he still had a quarrel with George Sand. 

Whether or not Dumas was convinced that George Sand and 
Planche were merely good friends, others among their contempo- 
raries remained skeptical, one of them saying: 


... Tu sais que l’affaire de Planche et de Dumas s’est arrangée, comme 
cela était facile 4 prévoir. Planche a déclaré par écrit qu’il n’était pas 
l’amant de Madame Sand (ce que je regarde comme un liche mensonge, 
ear ils vivent ensemble) et Dumas lui a alors répondu que dans ce cas il 
avait eu tort de s’exprimer comme il avait fait.’ 


We must conclude that the writer was mistaken, but his mistake 
seems justifiable when we consider that a scant two months later 
Planche did fight a duel for George Sand, a gesture which earned 
him the loss of her friendship and the hatred of Alfred de Musset, 
whose duty it then was, by George Sand’s own admission, to defend 
her. 


CLAUDE P. VIENS 
The University of Illinois 


* Collection S. de Lovenjoul (E 889, fol. 11), unpublished. 
7 Collection S. de Lovenjoul (E 889, fol. 13), unpublished. Written by 
Jacques-Alexandre Bixio (1808-1865), who was with Buloz co-founder of 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, to Pierre Tousez, dit Bocage (1797-1863), an 
able interpreter of Romantic drama and director of the Odéon. 
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THREE NEW LETTERS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD 


Matthew Arnold and Australia are not names which even to 
the Arnold enthusiast have much connection, but he had a son 
employed as a bank clerk in Melbourne and some letters in the 
Alexander Turnbull Library, Wellington, New Zealand, form an 
interesting link between the essayist and the then distant colony. 
All three, which are published with the consent of the family, are 
addressed to R. D. Adams, a Sydney business man, about whom a 
word of introduction will throw further light on the nature of the 
correspondence. 

Robert Dudley Adams (1829-1912) was a busy figure in the 
Sydney shipping and commercial world and a literateur of some 
note in the Australia of his day, a contributor to Sydney and 
English magazines and the author of a volume of verses, The Song 
of the Stars and other Poems (Melbourne, 1882), which he pub- 
lished under the nom-de-plume of “ Alpha Crucis.” An indefatig- 
able if undiscriminating correspondent with literary figures in 
England (to whom he sent copies of his verses, often receiving 
presentation copies in return), he accumulated from such sources 
autograph letters, the main value of most of which lies probably 
in the signatures. The Turnbull Library has letters to Adams 
from several minor women novelists (Ouida is their major constel- 
lation), from R. D. Blackmore and Walter Pater. Adams was a 
practised celebrity hunter, but the majority of his correspondents 
contented themselves with one fairly formal letter of thanks. 

The Arnold letters, however, stretch over a couple of years 
(1881-82) and forming a sequence are of somewhat greater interest. 
The Adams side of the correspondence is missing, though the let- 
ters may well be among the Arnold papers, but its general purport 
may be readily guessed at from Arnold’s comments. Adams’ first 
letter introduced himself with some account of his own literary 
life and of the book trade in Australia, the second contained a copy 
of a review by him of Arnold’s work, and the third, inspired by a 
newspaper report of Arnold’s projected American tour and a pos- 
sible extension to Australia, invited him warmly to Sydney. 
Arnold replied pessimistically. He does not expect Whitehall to 
allow him sufficient time off to see even America, let alone the 
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“Colonies in Australia.” In 1883, however, the American tour did 
take place but Adams’ persuasions were unable to entice Arnold 
across the Pacific, and the Discourses in America of 1885 were 
followed by no Discourses in Australia. 


Education Dept., 
Whitehall 


Jany 23rd 1881 


My dear Sir, 

Your letter reaches me at a very busy moment, but I must write you 
a line of acknowledgment, the more so as you have had the trouble of 
posting your letter twice. I am a school-inspector, and a letter addressed 
to me at Whitehall is therefore safe to find me. A letter simply addressed 
to me at London not unfrequently finds me, but it is uncertain; it all 
depends on the clerk who sorts the letters; if he is in a hurry, and sees a 
letter with such an address as London, he throws it aside as insufficiently 
addressed and to be returned to destination. 

You do not give a brilliant account of the Sydney libraries and book- 
trade. They seem to be much ahead of you at Melbourne. My publisher 
told me that the agent for the Melbourne book-trade took 50 copies of a 
single book of mine—* God and the Bible”—and I am not at all a popu- 
lar author. My poems are published by Macmillan, in two volumes; they 
are at present out of print, but a new edition is preparing. I will with 
pleasure send you the second edition of my mixed Essays, which has just 
appeared, since you take an interest in what I write and have difficulty 
in getting my books in Sydney. I have read with interest what you tell 
me of the Catholic action in the schools of your colony; the real conflict 
of the Catholics at present is, however, with Positivism as in France, 
not with Protestantism as amongst our people. 


I remain, very truly yours, 
Matthew Arnold 


R. Dudley Adams Esq. 


Athenaeum Club, 
Pall Mall, S. W. 


July 7th, 1881 


My dear Sir, 

One line to thank you for your letter, and for the review, which has 
indeed been maltreated by the printer, but it interested me to see that 
you had seized on the very points which I myself should have wished to 
put before your Australian readers. 

I live out of London and see very few literary men, nor have I even any 
personal acquaintance at all with several of those whom you mention. 
Edwin Arnold is no relation of mine, though I know him slightly, and 
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occasionally have communication with him; I will certainly tell him, if 
ever I get an opportunity, what you say of his “ Light of Asia.” 

From time to time the power of what we call letters may seem to be 
weakened, and perhaps such is the case at this moment; but those who hold 
fast to them will have their reward and the world will always in the end 
come round again to their way of thinking. 

I have a son, my only son, at this moment in Australia. He is in the 
Union Bank at Melbourne. He was idle at Oxford, and I sent him to 
Melbourne that he might learn what regular work was. I have excellent 
reports of him from the authorities of his Bank, and he is very popular 
in Melbourne society too, but he wants to come home and says that a 
clerk in a Bank has no future in Australia any more than in England. 
It is not likely that he will be at Sydney, but if ever you are at Mel- 
bourne, I wish you would go and see him. I am uncertain what to do 
about bringing him home. 

Believe me, 


truly yours, 


Matthew Arnold 
R, D. Adams Esq. 


Pains Hill Cottage, 
Cobham, 
Surrey 
October 28th, 1882 
My dear Sir, 

I should find much to interest me in Australia, but I have not at present 
any intention of going there. How the report got into the newspapers I 
don’t know. The project of a visit to America has been before me several 
times, but is not likely to be realised—at present at any rate. Indeed so 
long as I continue to inspect schools, it would be extremely difficult for me 
to get the time necessary for a visit to America, still more, for a visit to 
the Colonies in Australia. 

Thank you much for your kind letter and instructions, all the same. 
If ever I do come to Sydney, you may rely upon it that one of my first 
visits will be to you. 

Believe me, 


Sincerely yours, 


Matthew Arnold 
R. D. Adams Esq. 


Ian A. Gorpdon 
University of New Zealand, Wellington 


REVIEWS 


REVIEWS 


Benserade and His Ballets de Cour. By CuArtzs I. Srxin. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1940. Pp. 435. $3.00. 


It is attested by his contemporaries that Isaac de Benserade 
(1612-1691) was a very popular personage for the generation in 
which he lived. But his reputation faded rapidly during his last 
years and after his death. Historians of French literature have 
given him but scant attention. To most students and to many 
teachers he is hardly more than a rather frequently recurring name 
in the history of French Literature. Professor Silin has undertaken 
to fill in “ this lacuna ” and has succeeded admirably. 

In his time there was considerable discussion as to the nobility 
of the poet’s family. The situation is suggested by Bayle in his 
Dictionnaire Critique: Quoi qu’il en soit des ancétres, Vobscurité 
du pére ne peut point passer pour douteuse. In such cases “ the 
obscurity of a father” was un pesant fardeau. At any rate the 
poet’s baptismal record shows that he was fils de noble homme, 
Henry de Benserade, genttlhomme. He was then one of a noble 
family which had lost its prestige. 

The life of Benserade is treated in four chapters (Pp. 19-167) : 
Early years; the Court poet; the Academician; the Last years. 
Richelieu, who seems to have been a relative of the poet’s mother, 
gave him a pension of six hundred livres to enable him to continue 
his education and prepare him for an ecclesiastical career. It proved 
to be an unprofitable investment if that was its main purpose. 
Benserade was more interested in other things. He seems to have 
earned the comment of Chapelain that he was a man “ of little 
learning ” but “of much wit.” The rapidly growing enthusiasm 
for the theater and the charms of an actress led him to compose a 
comedy and several tragedies and tragi-comedies which were 
moderately successful. It may be worthy of note that a poet of 
Benserade’s temperament should have made an apparent effort to 
conform to the rules of dramatic composition which were then 
coming into vogue. However, he was not long in concluding that 
the drama was not the genre for him and that light verse in which 
he amused and flattered the noble lords and ladies was a more 
profitable as well as a more congenial occupation. Henceforth he 
played in the salons and the court a role which recalls that of 
Voiture at the Hétel de Rambouillet, at which he was also a quite 
frequent guest. 

Not long after the death of Richelieu, the poet won the favor 
of the queen mother who found him not only amusing but useful 
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for many things. She bestowed upon him a pension of 3,000 livres. 
Mazarin was even more lavish in his protection. Meanwhile his 
occasional verses and the discussion aroused by the debate on the 
relative merits of his sonnet Job and that of Urante, composed 
some eighteen years before by Voiture, added greatly to his fame 
as a poet. He became a member of the French Academy in 1674, 
was twice elected director and once chancellor and seems to have 
taken his duties as an Academician quite seriously. His predecessor 
was Chapelain, whose fame as a poet had been devastated by the 
publication of his much heralded epic, La Pucelle. Benserade 
experienced a somewhat similar débdcle in 1676 with the publication 
of his Métamorphoses d’Ovide en Rondeauz. 

The second part of Professor Silin’s study (Pp. 171-404) is 
concerned with the Ballets de Cour. An introduction (Pp. 117- 
204) traces the development of the genre prior to the advent of 
Benserade. As their vogue increased, some attempts were made 
at producing a poetica for these compositions, but it was rarely 
observed and produced but little effect. The ballet was characterized 
as a comédie muette in which the general theme is presented in a 
récit, or récits, and the personality of the dancers by vers de 
personnages, i. e., verses which were recited while the dancers inter- 
preted them by their costumes and their dancing. It was in the 
composition of these récits and especially of the Vers de person- 
nages that Benserade shone. His talent for flattery was very highly 
developed and the audacity with which he “ portrayed idiosyncrasies, 
ambitions, intrigues and weaknesses of the person dancing” is 
amazing. 

A chapter is devoted to each of the twenty-four Ballets to which 
Benserade contributed more or less of the libretto for the récits 
and les vers des personnages. These chapters present all the in- 
formation that was available to the author regarding the date of 
performance, and, in short, all those who had any part in the 
production. 

It is interesting to note that some times the Ballet deals with 
realia. So, for example, in the Ballet royal de la Nuit, the audience 
saw “weary hunters returning with their bags full of game, shep- 
herds and shepherdesses driving their flocks to town, bandits 
robbing an itinerant pedlar, . .. cripples and thugs discarding 
their make-up in the Cour des miracles, etc.” “The Ballet royal de 
V’ Impatience was organized for the purpose of allaying the court’s 
impatience with the prolonged and continued delay in the comple- 
tion of the Tuileries theater.” The story of the Ballet royal 
d’Alcidiane was taken from a contemporary novel, the Polerandre 
by Gomberville. In general the themes or récits which are taken 
from antiquity are the most elaborate in their composition and in 
their mise en scéne. The king danced in almost all of them, re- 
presenting more than sixty different characters, objects, or ideas, 
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often in the form of proverbs. So, for example, in the Ballet des 
Plaisirs, dansé par sa Majesté . . . divisé en deux parties dont la 
premiere contient les Délices de la campagne et la seconde les 
divertissements de la ville, the king performed as un Berger, un 
Egyptien, un Débauché, le Génie de la Danse. Many of the most 
distinguished lords and ladies of his court were proud to follow 
his example. 

In verses written to be applied to such performers there was 
bound to be a great deal of rather cloying flattery. But this is 
balanced by realistic comment upon topics of the day and “ delicate 
allusions ” to the ambitions and intrigues of those who occupied 
high places. Thanks to these qualities the Ballets of Benserade 
present much material that is important for those who are interested 
in the history of Louis XIV and his court. 


CoLBERT SEARLES 
The University of Minnesota 


German Dramatists of the 19th Century, F. W. Kaurmann, Los 
Angeles, Lymanhouse, 1940, $3.50. 


Kaufmann macht den interessanten Versuch, die Geschichte 
des deutschen Dramas im neunzehnten Jahrhundert aus der 
Geschichte der Philosophie—genauer genommen: aus dem Verfall 
des Idealismus und dem Aufstieg des Materialismus zu deuten. 
Ein kurzer Uberblick itiber die Entwicklung der deutschen Philo- 
sophie seit der Aufklarung leitet die Darstellung ein, an die sich 
acht mehr oder weniger voneinander unabhingige Kapitel anschlie- 
ssen, in denen die Werke der hervorragendsten Dramatiker der 
Zeit, von Kleist bis Ibsen, auf ihren philosophischen Gehalt hin 
untersucht werden. 

Um es klar und deutlich vorweg zu sagen: Kaufmann hat ein 
ungewohnlich gutes Buch vorgelegt, ein Verdienst, das auch die 
folgenden Bemerkungen in keiner Weise herabsetzen wollen. Das 
von ihm entworfene Bild des deutschen Dramas ist faszinierend 
und ausserordentlich anregend, wenn auch der Leser von Kapitel 
zu Kapitel mehr iiberzeugt wird, dess die hier versuchte Deutung 
nur eine unter vielen Deutungen sein kann. Der ideengeschicht- 
liche Gehalt im Werk eines Kleist etwa ist ja nicht derselbe wie 
im Werk eines Hebbel. Die Entwicklung des philosophischen 
Grundproblems in der Geschichte des Dramas verfolgen, heisst, auf 
die individuelle Breite und Tiefe der dichterischen Werke zugun- 
sten einer ihrer Teilansichten verzichten. Eine Interpretation, die 
die Realitat als einen konstanten Faktor annimmt und die Eigenart 
des Dichters lediglich an seinem Verhalten zu dieser Konstanten 
ablesen will, iibersieht, dass die Realitit des Dichters nicht die 
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Realitit des Philosophen (das “ Nicht-Ich”) ist, dass der Dichter 
die Wirklichkeit nur in ihren zufalligen Formen, in den von ihm 
tatsiichlich erlebten Aspekten zum Gegenstand seiner Dichtung 
machen kann. Es ist unméglich, im Denkprozess die primire 
Quelle dichterischen Schaffens suchen zu wollen. 

Kaufmann hat sich daher durch die von ihm gewahlte Problem- 
stellung die Aussicht auf den individuellen Charakter der Dich- 
terpersonlichkeiten vielfach verstellt. Er tragt die Masstibe von 
aussen heran, anstatt sie aus dem seelischen Zentrum des Werkes 


abzuleiten. Das Ergebnis ist eine gewisse Uniformitat, die noch ' 


durch den etwas mechanisch-gleichformigenAufbau der Kapitel 
verstarkt wird. Als Beispiel sei nur auf ein Stiick wie Biichners 
Leonce und Lena (nicht: Leonore und Lena wie es im Buch irrtiim- 
lich heisst) hingewiesen, an dem man deutlich sehen kann, wo 
die Methode des Verfassers versagen musste. Aber auch in der 
Analyse von Grillparzers Sappho etwa begniigt er sich mit der 
Aufdeckung des Zwiespaltes von Handlung und Nicht-Handlung, 
ohne nach dessen Motivierung in der Erlebnisgeschichte des Dich- 
ters zu suchen. 

Auf der anderen Seite hitte man wiinschen moégen, dass der 
Verfasser die Darstellung des deutschen Dramas noch durch eine 
Reihe von Sammelkapiteln ergiinzt hatte, in denen auch die unter- 
geordneten Dichter zu Worte gekommen wiren. Denn so richtig 
es ist, dass ein Dichter niemals mit einer Schule oder Bewegung 
identifiziert werden kann, dass die “ Stromungen ” in keinem Falle 
den Fluss der Geschichte als Ganzes darstellen, so richtig ist es 
doch auch, dass ein Gebirge mehr ist als nur das Nebeneinander 
seiner héchsten Gipfel. Eine Darstellung des Schicksalsdramas 
und des Wiener Volksstiickes zum Beispiel—um nur einige solcher 
Gruppen herauszugreifen—hiatte die Untersuchung abgerundet und 
wesentlich vervollstandigt. 

Die Kiirze des zur Verfiigung stehenden Raumes macht es 
unmdglich, die positiven Seiten des Buches ebenso ausfiihrlich zu 
behandeln wie die negativen. Aus der Problemstellung des Ver- 
fassers ergeben sich—trotz aller Bedenken, die man haben muss— 
viele neue und zwingende Gesichtspunkte, die an sich schon genii- 
gen, ein Buch wertvoll erscheinen zu lassen. Ausserdem muss 
betont werden, dass es sich hier keineswegs nur um eine “ kiihne 
Verallgemeinerung” handelt (den schlimmsten Ausdruck, den 
man heute in einer Kritik benutzen kénnte!), sondern um eine 
Schau, die aus grosser Sachkenntnis gewachsen ist. Das Buch 
wird zur Diskussion herausfordern—und damit mehr erreichen als 
viele andere Publikationen iiber denselben Gegenstand. 


WOLFGANG PAULSEN 


Southwestern College, 


Memphis, Tennessee 
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George Eliot and John Chapman, With Chapman’s Diaries. By 
Gorpon S. Harcut. Illustrated. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1940. Pp. xvi + 261. $2.75. 


As the twentieth century advances, the “ Victorian Period ” 
can be seen more and more in perspective and also more and more 
in detail. For the intimate papers of many a family are being 
opened up to the eyes of scholarship and new light is cast on many 
a figure of the near past. The author of George Eliot and John 
Chapman has not only printed in full the diaries of Dr. Chapman 
for 1851 and 1860, but has, in 120 pages, traced the career of that 
strange philanderer-moralist. After an adventurous youth he took, 
over the business of a publisher of “ radical ” books in 1844 and in 
1847 settled with his long-suffering wife and their two children 
at the famous “142 Strand.” Here he and Mrs. Chapman kept, 
numerous boarders (mostly of the female sex) and gave frequent 
evening parties where were to be met many of the less conventional, 
literary folk of the day. In October, 1851, he purchased the West- 
minster Review and continued as its editor until his death in 1894. 
After 1874 he lived in Paris, where he practiced as a physician, 
chiefly among foreign guests at the hotels, and, as in London, kept 
open house for the radicals of the day, this time a cosmopolitan 
group, French, English, and American. Of his career as a physi- 
cian Mr. Haight says that it is “open to a strong suspicion of 
quackery,” of his character, that it presents a “ baffling paradox ” 
of “ vanity and humility, shrewdness and generosity, quackery and 
zeal for reform,” of his work as a publisher, that it “exerted a, 
stimulating influence upon English thought.” 

To most students Mr. Haight’s book will be chiefly notable for 
its revelation of the connection between this strange personality 
and the woman who was to achieve fame as “ George Eliot.” Dur- 
ing a stay as boarder at 142 Strand early in 1851 she fell into 
a half-intellectual, half-emotional, relationship with the practiced 
philanderer and parted from him in tears after stormy sessions 
with his wife, Susanna, and his mistress, Elizabeth. She took 
refuge with her devoted friends in Coventry, the Brays, but she 
had felt the fascination of London and of a career of her own. Dr. 
Chapman needed her and she returned to the Strand in Septem- 
ber, 1851, to become the assistant editor of the Westminster Review. 
For two years she labored incessantly, but the darkness of fetigue 
and over-work was lightened by new acquaintance and new friend- 
ship. Mr. Haight gives the best account to be found anywhere of 
this period of George Eliot’s life. It blinks nothing, but avoids 
the satirical tone that vitiates so much biographical work when the 
writer is “showing up ” unsuspected corners of a supposedly well- 
known career. The treasures of the George Eliot Collection at 
Yale have been drawn on with thoroughness and taste. In the 
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pages of this book we are shown a Marian Evans who is serious 
and hard working, eager and passionate, and still young enough 
to be taken in by a physically charming man. We see here the, 
woman who was to write Adam Bede and The Mill on the Floss, 
not the wise sybil who looms in the denatured volumes of Cross’s 
Life. No one who reads these pages can help looking forward with 
anticipation to Mr. Haight’s edition of the correspondence between 
the Brays, Miss Hennell, and their friend who was to become 
“ George Eliot.” 


Anna T. KitcHEL 
Vassar College 


BRIEF MENTION 


Literary Criticism, Plato to Dryden. By ALLAN H. GILBErt. 
New York: American Book Co., 1940. Pp. ix-+ 704. $4.00. 
Professor Gilbert’s anthology of literary criticism is no simple 
collection of fragments from great critics. It is, in a way, a docu- 
mentary history of literary taste, or better, a documentary history 
of the taste of literary critics. Confining itself to theories of poetry, 
and after all poetry is the one literary form which goes back to 
antiquity, and to those writers who “spoke for the future rather 
than the past,” it could not illustrate that conflict in standards 
which orients taste and makes artistic innovation comprehensible. 
The writer of this notice has not been able to understand why the 
future is any more important than the past or why one’s own 
present is not a sufficient audience for any writer. He is also unable 
to accept the theory of “eternal principles.” But that does not 
blind him to the fact that Professor Gilbert, whatever his aesthetic 
philosophy, has produced one of the most useful volumes in his 
field that has come from the press. It contains material that is 
inaccessible in many university libraries and an index which ties 
together the various selections and gives the book a unity which 
most anthologies unfortunately lack. 

Especial attention should be invited to the new translation of 
Aristotle’s Poetics, Heywood’s Apology for Actors, the selections 
from critics of the Italian Renaissance, and the excellent 
introductory paragraphs to each critic. 


GEORGE BOAS 
Johns Hopkins University 
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John Bale: A Study in the Minor Literature of the Reformation. 
By Jesse W. Harris. Illinois Studies in Language and Litera- 
ture, vol. xxv, no. 4. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1940. 
Pp. 160. Cloth, $2.00; paper, $1.50. Professor Harris traces 
Bale’s life and his connections with the German and English 
Reformations and (less distinctly) with humanism. The problem 
of dating the plays is carried considerably beyond the point where 
Mr. J. H. P. Pafford left it in the Malone Society edition of 
Kynge Johan, and their significance as documents in the Crom- 
wellian interest is cogently set forth. The new dating controverts 
Sir Edmund Chambers’s view of Bale’s indebtedness to Lyndsay 
and Kirchmayer. The scheme of organization involves too much 
repetition; but few, if any, students of Tudor drama will fail to 
find some of their perceptions sharpened by this monograph. There 
is a fourteen-page bibliography, besides an index. H. 8. 


Annals of English Drama, 975-1700. By ALFRED HARBAGE. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1940. Pp. viii + 
264. $3.00. Preceded by a list of medieval pieces, the catalogue 
of Renaissance plays begins with Medwall’s Nature (c. 1495) and 
proceeds, year by year, to give author, title, limits for date of first 
performance, type, auspices (e. g., unacted, closet, Admiral’s), and 
dates of first and latest editions. Two short supplementary lists 
include plays that could not be handled in the main chronology. 
Then come indexes: of English playwrights, English plays, foreign 
playwrights, foreign plays translated or adapted, dramatic compa- 
nies, and theaters. Finally, an appendix lists play MSS. This 
handy volume is a soundly planned and carefully executed aid to 
drama students, whose thanks Professor Harbage richly deserves. 
His assertion is well founded that “simply leafing the pages should 
prove suggestive, for a great deal of dramatic history in outline 
will unfold.” H. 8. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE Gotruic Quest. It is, of course, quite open to Professor Bernbaum 
(MLN., ty [1940], 64) to have his own opinion regarding my differentia- 
tion in The Gothic Quest of eighteenth-century historical fiction from later 
historical fiction, and he is perfectly entitled to consider that my treat- 
ment of the subject is vain, but on the other hand I am equally at liberty 
not to accept Gerhard Buck’s classification of “historisierende Romane ” 
and the “historische Romane” which (Buck thinks) Sir Walter Scott 
was the first to write. It does not follow at all that because I do not 
agree with and did not quote Buck I am ignorant of his “Die Vorge- 
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schichte des historischen Romans in der modernen englischen Literatur.” 
Professor Bernbaum has no grounds for the suggestion, very plainly made, 
that I write about Prévost without having read this author, and that I 
am ignorant of the Prévost authorities and biographers. Although he 
refrains from directly discussing it, Professor Bernbaum makes reference 
to the perplexity concerning the publication of Tales of Wonder and Tales 
of Terror, It is only recently that this difficulty has been satisfactorily 
and finally cleared up, and if he will turn to my Gothic Bibliography 
(1940), pp. 525-27, he will find the facts set out in amplest detail, and 
that, I hasten to add, not by myself, but by an authority he will hardly 
venture to question. Professor Bernbaum is mistaken in supposing that 
Eino Railo and Jakob Brauchli are in any sense my predecessors. Railo’s 
Haunted Castle was published in 1927, and Brauchli’s Der Englische 
Schauerroman um 1800 in 1928. I had written on the Gothic novel at 
least ten years before Railo’s book appeared. The reason why I so strongly 
take exception to Railo and Brauchli being regarded as my predecessors 
will be apparent to those who know The Haunted Castle and Der Englische 
Schauerroman um 1800, or who glance at contemporary reviews of these 
books. No doubt it will afford great satisfaction to these two gentlemen 
to learn that they are admired by Professor Bernbaum, but he is (I fear) 
alone in his opinion of their merits. I would observe that remarks upon 
“eecentric notions” and “ prejudices” are personalities and impertinent, 
having no sort of connection with criticism. Professor Bernbaum’s con- 
cluding paragraph is so very cryptic that I cannot pretend to understand 
it, and therefore I am unable to reply to it. In theology it is permissible 
to differ from a great authority, even from a Doctor of the Church, pro- 
vided that the dissenting opinion be well founded and put forward modeste, 
sine petulantia, graviter, In literary appreciation it is permissible to 
differ modeste from Coleridge—or even from Professor Bernbaum. 


MONTAGUE SUMMERS 
Richmond, Surrey, England 


ApHRA BEHN AND MoNTFLEURY. Although thirty years ago when I was 
editing Mrs. Aphra Behn (111, 97), I remarked in reference to The False 
Count upon the galley scenes in Les Fourberies de Scapin and Le Pédant 
joué, more recently, Notes and Queries, CLIx (no. 16, Oct. 18, 1930), 274-5, 
I pointed out in ample detail that Mrs. Behn’s comedy is “taken whole- 
sale from Antoine Montfleury’s L’Ecole des Jaloux, ou le Cocu volontaire,” 
which in the eighteenth century was sometimes played as La Fausse 
Turquie. It is distinctly unfortunate that my article should have escaped 
the notice of Mr. Ernst G. Mathews, since it renders his note in MLN., 
Liv (June, 1939), 438-9, rather superfluous. Moreover, Mr. Mathews’ 
reference to my edition of Mrs. Behn (111, 97) does not now hold good. 


MONTAGUE SUMMERS 
Richmond, Surrey, England 
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[Germanische Studien. H. 224]. Berlin: 
Ebering, 1940. 204 pp. M. 7.50. 


Presser, Helmut.—Das Wort im Urteil der 
Dichter. Beitrag zu einer Sinndeutung des 
dichterischen Wortes. Diss. Bonn. [Bonner 
Beitriige zur deutschen Philologie. H. 10]. 
Wirzburg: Triltsch, 1940. 87 pp. M. 3.60. 

Prexl, Maria.—Wortgeographie des mitt- 
leren Béhmerwaldes. Mit 78 Karten. [Ar- 
beiten zur sprachlichen Volksforschung in 
den Sudetenlindern, H. 7]. Leipzig: Rohrer 
[1939]. xii, 63 pp. M. 7.50. 

Psaar, Werner. — Schicksalsbegriff und 
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manische Studien. H. 228]. Berlin: Ebering, 
1940. 269 pp. 
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9. Juni 1940. Prolog, Festreden u. Bericht. 
Wien: Deutscher Verlag fiir Jugend u. Volk 
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Roch, Herbert.—Richter ihrer Zeit. Grim- 
melshausen, Swift, Gogol. Berlin: Neff, 1940. 
265 pp. M. 6. 


Roedemeyer, Friedrichkarl.—Die Sprache 
des Redners. Miinchen: Oldenbourg, 1940. 
191 pp. M. 6.50. 


Rompelmann, Tom Albert.—Der Wartburg- 
krieg [Der Singerkrieg auf der Wartburg]. 
Kritisch hrsg. Diss. Amsterdam: Paris, 
1939. xii, 355 pp., 2 leaves. 


Riittenauer, Isabella. — “Lichte Nacht.” 
Weltangst und Erlésung in den Gedichten 
von Andreas Gryphius. Wiirzburg: Werk- 
bund-Verl., Abt. Die Burg, 1940. 22 pp. 70 Pf. 
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Mérikes Gedichten. Wiirzburg: Werkbund- 
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\Schneider, Reinhold. —“An den Engel in 
jer Wiiste.” Die Wende Clemens Brentanos. 
Zeugnis u. Auslegung]. Wiirzburg: Werk- 
bund-Verl. 1940. 31 pp. 75 Pf. 

— “Zur Zeit der Scheide zwischen Nacht 
nd Tag.” Der Lebenskampf der Droste. 
Wiirzburg: Werkbund-Verl., Abt. die Burg, 
1940. 40 pp. 85 Pf. 

—— Der Pilger. Eichendorffs Weltgefiihl. 
[Zeugnis und Auslegung]. Wiirzburg: Werk- 
hund-Verl. 1940. 28 pp. 75 Pf. 

— “Der Katarakt.” Das Schicksal 
‘ikolaus Lenaus. [Zeugnis und Auslegung]. 
Wiirzburg: Werkbund-Verl. 1940. 36 pp. 
80 Pf. 
Schiller, Georg.—Laute und Flexion der 
Mundart von Bavendorf (Kreis Ravens- 
burg) und Umgebung. Diss, Tiibingen: 
Laupp, 1939. 71 pp., 1 plate. 

Schott, Georg.—Goethes Faust in heutiger 
Schau. Stuttgart: Tazzelwurm [1940]. 124 
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Schultz, Franz.—Die deutsche Romantik. 
[Schriften zur vélkischen Bildung.] Kéln: 
Schaffstein [1940]. 63 pp. 40 Pf. 

Sotavalta, Arvo.—Zur Theorie der Laut- 
verinderungen. [Annales Academiae scienti-: 
arum Fennicae. B, 43, 2). Helsinki: 1938. 
178 pp. Fmk. 90. 

——tber die Struktur der Laute. [Annales 
Academiae scientiarum Fennicae, B, 43, 1]. 
Helsinki: 1940. 212 pp. Fmk. 110. 

Tappolet, Ernst.—Zur Erinnerung an Herrn 
Professor Ernst Tappolet. 1870-1939. [Basel : 
Zbinden & Hiigin, 1939]. 23 pp. 
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“Flegeljahre.” Diss. [Dichtung, Wort u. 
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Barr, Mary-Margaret H. — Voltaire in 

America, 1744-1800. Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1941. (J. H. Studies, 39.) 
_ Baudin, Maurice—The Profession of King 
in Seventeenth-Century Fr. Drama. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1941. 110 pp. 
$1.25. (J. H. Studies in R. L. L., 38.) 

Bestiaire d’amour rimé, le, poéme inédit 
du XIIIes., publ. avee introd., notes et 
glossaire par Arvid Thordstein. Lund: 
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Daudet. — Tartarin de Tarascon, ed. 
Amateau, d’Arlon, Humbert. New York: 
Odyssey Press, 1941. xii + 163 pp. $0.80. 
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Dondo, M.—Modern French course, revised 
ed. Boston: Heath, 1941. xii + 645 pp. $1.92. 

Galland, J. S. and Vaughan, Ethel.—Pro- 
gressive Fr. Grammar. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1941. xvi-+ 397 pp. $1.75. 

Gobel, Héléne-—A New Fr. Reader: Ceci 
et Cela. New York: Holt, 1940. vi + 126 + 
xxviii pp. $0.96. 

Guyer, F. E. and Bovée, A. G.— Vingt 
Contes favoris. New York: Oxford U. Press, 


. 1941. viii + 425 pp. $1.65. 


Harris, Julian—Fr. Reader for Beginners. 
New York: Holt, 1940. xii + 355 + Ixxx pp. 
$1.50. 

Houck, Margaret.—Sources of the Roman 
de Brut of Wace. Berkeley: U. of Cal. Press, 
1941. 196 pp. (U. of Cal. Pubs. in English, 
V, na. 

Hunt, H. J.—The Epic in Nineteenth- 
Century France. Foreword by G. Rudler. 
Oxford: Blackwell, 1941. xiv + 446 pp. 25 sh. 

Kettridge, J. O.—Handy Dictionary of the 
Fr. and Eng. Langs. Philadelphia; David 
McKay Co., 1941. xiv + 526 pp. 

Lang, André. — L’Affaire Plantin, ed. 
Jeanne Guiet and Marcel Vigneras. New 
York: Dryden Press, 1941. x + 188 pp. $1.15. 

Lévéque, André.—Histoire de la civilisation 
fr. New York: Holt, 1940. viii + 576 pp. 
$2.50. 

Lowe, L. F. H.—Spoken French. New 
York: Holt, 1940. 105 pp. $1.00. 

Marion, Séraphin.—Les Lettres canadiennes 
d’autrefois. 2 v. Ottawa: Eds. de-l’Université, 
1939-40. 187 + 193 pp. 

Mason, A. H., 4th.—Fr. Theatre in N. Y., 
a list of plays, 1899-1939. Diss. New York: 
Columbia U. Press, 1940. x + 443 pp. 

Moore, Mina J. — Charme de province, 
contes recueillis. Boston: Heath, 1941. 182 
pp. $1.05. 

Nilsson-Ehle, H.—Les Adverbes en -ment 
compléments d’un verbe en fr. moderne. 
Lund: Gleerup, 1941. 242 pp. (Etudes 
romanes de Lund, 3.) 

Pusey, W. W., I1I.—Louis Sébastien Mer- 
cier in Germany. Columbia diss., 1939. 245 pp. 

Rosenfield, L. C..—From Beast-Machine to 
Man-Machine. Diss. New York: Columbia 
U. Press, 1940. xxviii + 355 pp. . 

Saba, Jean.—Balzac as a Social Historian. 
Abstract of U. of Ill. diss., 1941. 15 pp. 

Savborg, Torsten.—Etude sur le réle de la 
préposition de dans les expressions de lieu 
relatives en latin vulgaire et en ancien 
gallo-roman. Upsala diss., 1941. 345 pp. 

Spache, Olga, Renée Tétart, George Spache. 
—Parlons francais. Premier Livre. A work- 
book for beginning French, illustrated by E. 
Santoro and C. F. Wells. 33 pp., typed. $1.00. 
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Marcel Proust. Columbia diss. New York: 
Inst. of Fr. Studies (1936). viii + 172 pp. 

Spink, G. W.—Jacques Lenormand et ses 
amis. [Reader for children]. Boston: Heath, 
1941. 105 pp. $0.48. 

Steinhauer, H., and Walter, F.—Omnibus 
of Fr. Lit. from the Renaissance to the End 
of the Nineteenth Century. 2v. New York: 
Maemillan, 1941. 631 + 629 pp. $7.00. 

Stevens, L. C.——La Langue de Brantéme. 
Paris: Nizet et Bastard, 1939. 149 pp. 

Tétart, R., Spache, 0. and G.— Parlons 
francais. Deuxiéme livre, A reader and 
workbook for beginning French, illustr. by 
E. Santoro and C. F. Wells. 71 pp., typed. 
$1.00. 


ITALIAN 


Barbi, M.—Problemi di critica dantesca. 
Seconda serie (1920-37). Firenze: Sansoni, 
1941. 479 pp. 

Boccaccio, G.—L’Ameto. Lettere. Il Cor- 
baccio. Bari: Laterza, 1940. (Scrittori 
d'Italia). 315 pp. 

Croce, Alda (ed.).—Teatro italiano della 
seconda dell’Ottocento. Vol. 1: I mariti 
di A. Torelli; Cause ed effetti di P. Ferrari; 
Chi sa il giuoco non l’insegni di F, Martini. 
Bari; Laterza, 1940. 277 pp. 

Gmelin, H.— Dantes Weltbild. Leipzig: 
Quelle u. Meyer, 1940. 120 pp. 

Goggio, Emilio.— A New Italian Reader 
for Beginners. Boston: Heath, 1941. v + 
220 pp. $1.36. 

Gresig, G.—Giovanni Vergas Kunst u. ihre 
Beziehungen zur Dichtung des franz. Realis- 
mus u. Naturalismus. Diss. Breslau: Blei- 
cherode, Nieft., 1940. 114 pp. 

Hall, Robert A.—Bibliography of Italian 
Linguistics. (Special Publications of the 
Linguistic Society of America). Baltimore: 
Linguistic Society of America, 1941. 543 pp. 

Kany, C. E. and Speroni, Ch.—Elementary 
Italian Conversation. Boston: Heath, 1941. 
- 45 pp. $0.32. 

Lala, Fr.—Letteratura italiana del Nove- 
cento. Milano: Quaderni di poesia, 1940. 
259 pp. 

Niccodemi, Dario.—Il Poeta. Ed. with 
introduction and notes by E. I. Slater. Bos- 
ton: Heath, 1941. 63 pp. $0.36. 

Russo, J. L.—Second Year Italian. Boston: 
Heath and Co., 1941. xvi + 621 pp. 

Schiaffini, A. — Le origini della lingua 
poetica italiana. Appunti a cura di V. Pini 
e A. Roncaglia. Roma; Sansoni, 1940. 391 
PP- 

Torrielli, Andrew J.—Italian Opinion on 
America as Revealed by Italian Travelers, 
1850-1900. Cambridge: Harvard University 


Spagnoli, J. J—The Social Attitude of | 


Press, 1941. vi-+ 330 pp. $3.50. (Harvan 
Studies in Romance Languages, 15.) 


SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 


Allen, J. H. D., Jr. — Portuguese Wort 
Formation with Suffixes. U. of Pa. di 
1941. 143 pp. 

Cabeza de Vaca, A. V.—Los Naufragiog 
relacién, ed. J. E. Espinosa and E. A, Mer 
cado. Boston: Heath, 1941. $0.48. 

Carruthers, B. F.—The Life, Work anj 
Death of Placido. Abstract of U. of IIL. digg, 
1941. 15 pp. 

Castillo & Sparkman.—Volando por Sud 
américa. Boston: Heath, 1941. $0.32, 

Castro, Américo. — Iberoamé€rica, su pre 
sente y su pasado. New York: Dryden Pre, 
1941. xvi + 267 pp. $1.65. 

Centeno, A. and Salas, M.— Reunién @ 
México. New York: Dryden Press, 194] 
186 pp. $1.15. 

Franco, Alberto.—La Leyenda, bosquejo de 
un estudio folklorico. Buenos Aires: Inst, 
de coop. universitaria, 1940. 40 pp. 

Hills and Ford.—First Spanish Course, 
new ed. with collab. of G. Rivera. viii+ 
310 pp. $1.56. 

Keniston, H.—A Standard List of Sp. 
Words and Idioms. Boston: Heath, 194], 
xiv + 108 pp. $0.80. 

Learning Spanish. New York: Holt, 
1940. xxv + 396 + xlix pp. $1.60. 

Leavitt, S. E, and Stoudemire, S. A— 
; Vamos a Leer! New York: Holt, 1938. x 
+ 237 + lviii pp. $1.36. 

Nichols, Madaline W.—A Bibliographical 
Guide to Materials on American Spanish 
Cambridge: Harvard U. Press, 1941. xii+ 
114 pp. 

Palacios, Eustaquio.—E] Alférez real, ed 
J. L. Martin. New York: Oxford U. Pres, 
1941. xviii + 205 pp. $1.30. 

Sanchez Galarraga, G.—El Héroe, ed. V. 
A. Warren and J. O. Swain. New York: 
Oxford U. Press, 1941. xxii + 157 pp. $1.20. 

Shearer, J. F.—The Poética and Apéndices 
of Martinez de la Rosa. Princeton diss, 
1941. xiv + 137 pp. (lithotyped). 


GENERAL 


Craig, Hardin (ed.).—Stanford Studies im 
Language and Literature. Stanford U., Cal. 
1941. vi + 387 pp. 

Lind, L. R.—Medieval Latin Studies. Their 
Nature and Possibilities. Lawrence, Kansas: 
U. of Kansas, 1941. 48 pp. (U.. of Kansas 
Pubs., 26.) 

Southworth, S. D. and Chapman, J. M—- 
Banking Facilities for Bankless Towns. New 
York: Am. Economists. Council, 1941. 76 pp. 
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Shakespeare’s Audience 
By Alfred Harbage $2.25 


War and the 
German Mind 


The Complete Poems of 
Emily Jane Bronté 
Edited from the Manuscripts 
By C. W. Hatfield $2.80 


The Brontés’ Web 
of Childhood 


Front 
By Fannie Elizabeth 
Ratchford $3.50 By Wm. K. Pfeiler $3.25 
Shores of Darkness 


Victorian Prelude 
A History of English Man- 
ners, 1700-1830 


By Edward B, Hungerford 


By Maurice J. Quinlan $3.00 The Gothic Quest 
; A Hi f the Gothic 
The Saturday Review 
1855-1868 By Montague Summers $7.50 


Representative Educated 


$2.00 


The Testimony of Men of 
Fiction Who Fought at the 


$3.00 


Opinion in Victorian England A Gothic Bibliography 
By Merle M. Bevington $3.50 By Montague Summers 
| $10.00 . 
A Chapter in the Social His Public Schools & British © 
toty of England Opinion since 1860 
By James G, By Edward C. Mack $3.75 
2.7 
: | The Making of 
The Eighteenth Century Jonathan Wild 
Background A Study in the Literary 
Studies on the Idea of Nature Method of Henry Fielding © 
in the Thought of the Period By William Robert Irwin 
By Basil Willey $3.25 
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® An up-to-date anthology of twenty-one short 


stories by representative contemporary Spanish 
American authors. 


CUENTOS | © Stories chosen for’ their literary value and 
also for their definitely native Spanish American 
CRIOLLOS themes and their use of strong local color 

7 in depicting daily life in the various South 
American countries. 


© Authentically and realistically illustrated by 
reproductions of Spanish American paintings 
_ in character with the stories. With biographical 
notices, discussion of the short story in South 
America, exercises, footnotes, and vocabulary. 
No. 11 in Heath’s Spanish American Series. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 


SPANISH AMERICAN LIFE 


JOHN A. CROW UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES 


An elementary reader which is purely Hispanic American in content. | 
It affords a vivid presentation of our South American neighbors, theit 

life, their culture and their ptoblems in the form of narrative sketch 
—humorous and serious—provocative essays, conversational materials, 
and representative stories. Profusely illustrated with halftones, line ” 
drawings and maps, $1.60 
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